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A desire for good is a prerequisite and an assur- 
ance of good. We cannot take in a fact or & thought 
which our minds are not ready for, and in some sense 
are not longing after. John Burroughs says of the 
joys of woodctaft : “The bird must be in your mind, 
before you can see it in the bush.” Matthew Henry 
says of the perception of God’s wondrous dealings with 
men: “He who would observe wonders, shall have 
wonders to observe.” Anda“ greater than Solomon” 
says, of the gain of longing, in its assurance of re- 
ceiving: “ Bleased are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled.” 


He who would enjoy the spirit of Christ must first, 


display the spirit of Christ. Christlikeness must 
show itself toward others, before its possessor can be 
conscious of its possession. It’s of no use to dwell in 
thought on the blessedness of a state of oneness with 
Christ, while we are still unable to think of those 
about us as Christ would think of them. If our faces 
are to shine in the reflected light of Christ, we shall 


be the last petsons to become aware of that fact; 
while all whom we look upon with loye will note it 
admiringly. Looking in the glass for signs of a 
shining face, is a poor way of seeking proof that our 
communion with, Christ is manifest in our coun- 
tenances. 


“ There is a considerable difference between being 
pleased with an occupation and being fitted for it,” 
says Rousseau’; and the truth so stated would seem so 
self-evidertt that no one would dispute it. But most 
persons assent to such a proposition when it is formu- 
lated for them even while their course of action 
really dissents from it. The say they are “ fond of 
writing,” they urge that they write with ease, and 
suppose that, therefore, they are fitted for authorship ; 
they are “fond of music” and suppose that they are 
therefore qualified to discuss the abstractions of musi- 
cal theory ; they are “ fond of children ”—love them 
—and they therefore suppose that they understand 
child-nature, and know how to deal wisely with it. 
It is true that the best knowledge generally finds its 
way into the head through the heart, and what we do 
we ought to do fondly. But that is no indication 
that what we do fondly we necessarily do well. 


action. And yet many persons act and speak as 
though the moral quality of their deeds were largely 
determined by the degree of openness, or publicity, 
which they give to them. “Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults” is often taken as though it were a 
prayer to be relieved from the stain of secrecy rather 
than from the stain of fault. Of a well-known 
summer hotel which permits neither card-playing nor 
wine-drinking publicly, it has been objected that, as 
guests do drink their own wines and play cards in 
their own rooms, it were better that they should be 
permitted to drink their wines at the public table, 
and play their cards in the public parlors. What- 
ever opinion there may be about the hotel restriction, 
as a restriction, there is no such principle as that 
there is virtue in turning one’s worst self outward, or 
that secret faults thrown open to the public gaze 


men will sin, it were better for others at least that 
they sin out of sight. 


To obtain a hearing is one of the first rights of the 
aggrieved or accused. The burdened and bereaved 
soul wants to be heard, its Jamentations claim the ear 
of heaven and of earth. To suppose that one who is in 
sorrow needs only words of preachment and counsel 
is to misconceive the first need of nature to cry out 
and vent its pent-up trouljes to those who will give 
the sympathetic ear. Grief wants to be heard quite 
as much as to hear. One who would support and 
comfort his afflicted neighbor may learn a lesson in 


sitting down and holding his tongue for hours by the 
side of a man who had lost the wife he loved, or of a 
mother bereaved of her child.” Nor is this to say that 
words of cheer and hope, with sympathetic looks and 
deeds, are unavailing; for the good bishop knew 
how to counsel as well as how to be silent. But the 
most difficult part of the consoler’s art consists in 
the “holding his tongue for hours” rather than in 





Openness of action is not necessarily rightness of 


cease to be faults because they cease to be secret. If 


method from Bishop Welcome, who “ had the art of 


doing the talking himself. Hearing kindly is a first 
requisite of speaking kindly. 





The world of progress is always on the lookout for 
the best motor. Motive-power is the first requisite ; 
when that is secured, the machinery into which the 
power is harnessed is comparatively easy of construc- 
tion, A perfect motive-power is one that js unlimited 
in force, and one that can be perfectly comtrolled. It 
is equally applicable to a child’s engin 
most massive machinery. It is this unlim 
bility of the motor, whether it be steam, or el 
or some yet undiscovered force, that makes it 
Man’s motives are his motive-power. Whether }is 
purposed deeds be little or great, the purpose of t 






To“ bring the sublimest motive to the smallest duty” 
is an infinitely greater accomplishment than to restrict 
the tremendous expansive force of steam to the work 
of a toy engine. A right and noble motive can as 
easily manifest itself in child’s play as in the more 
serious and harder business of life. The motive is 
the real and living thing. Our deeds seem soon to 
die and to be.forgotten, but the motive lives on, ap- 
plying itself to other deeds without discriminating 
whether the deed be little or great. The habit of 
handling none but the best motive-power is a habit 
that makes small deeds great because the motive is 
great. 





TRIUMPH OF THE AMERICAN SABBATH. 


The greatest triumph of this international celebra- 
tion of the four-hundredth*anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America, is the triumph of the American 
Sabbath. The greatest danger possible in connection 
with that celebration was the danger of the overthrow 
of the American Sabbath. The conflict has been 
severe and determined ; the danger has been averted; 
the triumph is complete. 

Aside from the religious aspects of this question, 
it was a question of unspeakable importance to the 
moral and material interests of the entire community, 
Unless one day in seven could be preserved to the 
workingman as a rest-day, unless the workingman 
could be protected against the greed of the capitalist, 
and of the money-séeker, in his privilege of immu- 
nity from labor on that day, there was an end to the 
industrial supremacy of America, in comparison with 
those European countries where Sunday, while a 
nominal holiday, is a day of enforced labor for mul- 
titudes of tradesmen and of workers in various spheres 


,| of activity. This was recognized by many, from the 


time the question was first raised in connection with 


ceived by many of those most deeply interested in 
the issue. 

If the Columbian Exposition were kept open 
seven days in the week, thousands of men who 
worked hard within the enclosure of that exposition, 
six days of every week, must keep at work on the sey- 
enth day month after month. Many more thousands 
employed on the street railways, and on the various 
‘lines running into Chicago, must do extra work on 

the seventh day to provide for the extra numbers 
| seeking admission to the buildings’ at that time. And 
‘in the very prominence given to this instance of en- 
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deeds—the motive—ought never to be less than great,» 


this great celebration ; although it was not per- 
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forced work seven days of the week, in a national 
and an international exposition, the guards about the 
workingman’s day of rest would be broken down or 
materially weakened, and the way would be pre- 
pared to make seven days of work in éach week a 
necessity, instead of six days. 

The very circumstances of the case made this in- 
stance unique in American history, It was quite 
different from the running of railroad trains, and the 
publishing of newspapers seven days in the week. 
This was a national exposition, sanctioned by the 
government of the United States, and representative 
in its charaeter. Moreover, the question of the na- 
tional approval or disapproval of the rights of the 
workingman to his rest-day, one day in seven, was 
recognized as involved in this issue from the begin- 
ning. It was proposed to pivot the financial support 
of the United States to this enterprise on the closing 
of the exposition one day in seven, in accordance 
with the conviction of the American people that, in 
the long run, aman can do more work in six days 
than"he can io seven, week by week. This proposal 

‘was known Widely, and was widely discussed in ad- 
nee. It was opposed by a persistent lobby, aided 
by all: the forces that could be induced to combine, 
on ny) rea, for the breaking down of the sentiment 
in favpr of Sabbath observance. But there was a 
triuzhph i in favor of six days’ work instead of seven, 
in/that preliminary contest. 
/ “Then came the opening of the exposition. In spite 
of the restrictions imposed by the general govern- 
ment, and in spite of the sentiment in favor of the 
day of rest among the national commissioners, it was 
decided by the local directory to make the attempt 
of opening the gates on Sunday, as a means of in- 
creasing the revenue. This put the exposition, as a 
whole, in the position of an appeal to the public to 
sustain or oppose it in its attempt to make seven days’ 
work in the week the standard, where six days had 
been found better for mankind as a whole. 

No railroad company, or newspaper establishment, 
or corporation of any kind, had ever before this had 
this representative position, involving the govern- 
ment and the nation, on the Sabbath question. It 
was a crisis hour in our national history. It stood 
all by itself as a crisis hour. If the Columbian Ex- 
position, with its determined effort to destroy the 
workingman’s rest-day, had been a success, with that 
issue as a living one, the Columbian Exposition 
would have been a curse to America. So felt thou- 
sends and tens of thousands of the friends of the 
workingman ; and they bore themselves accordingly. | — 
_ On the other hand, there were sincere men who 
did not see the issue in this way. There were many 
wko honestly thought that it would be better to give 
workingmen the opportunity of visiting the exposi- 
tion on Sunday, in spite of any risk of thereby seal- 
ing the doom of the workingman’s rest-day. And 
there were many who favored the exposition with its 
S=nday opening because of their bitter and bigoted 
hostility to the religious sentiment that underlay the 
belief, in many minds, that the Sabbath was made for 
men, and that it should not be taken away from 
him. 

The contest wenton. Workingmen did not throng 
the exposition buildings on Sunday. Exhibitors could 
not continue their work and attendance seven days 
in the week. Public sentiment grew steadily against 
‘the Sunday-opening policy. Multitudes remained 
away from the exposition, and would have done so to 
the last, because of this sentiment. The local direc- 
tory found that that policy did not pay in a financial 
light. And finally it was decided to close the gates 
on Sunday, and to allow the workingmen engaged 
in connection with the exposition to rest if they 
wanted to, The onslaught on the rights of the work- 
ingman in America has signally failed. This is a 
great triumph. It is an object-lesson for the country 
and for the world. 


And now the Columbian Exposition bids fair to be. 


of the workingman ought to wish well to it, and to 
do what they can to make it a success financially. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might havea place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either. answered or read *by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requedts for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, tannot, as a’rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 

Among the questions asked by correspondents of The 
Sunday School Times, are requests for answers to ques- 
tions asked in The Sunday School Times. Some of these 
requests are worthy of answer in this column. Thus, for 
example, a request comes from Missouri, as follows: 

In your issue of June 24, the last question asked for the 
superintendent, in the Question Hints by Professor Amos 
R,, Wells, is, “In what four ways did .the jailer, show that he 
was truly converted?” We have beén unable to agree on the 
answer to this question, and we should be ti to have you 
give the auswer. 

Professor Wells replies to this inquiry in this way : 

I had in mind these four points, I believe: The jailer’s con- 
version was shown by his outward profession in the ordinance 
of baptism, by his zeal for the conversion of his household, 


by the joyfulness and peace he manifested. 


To believe that the apostles were inspired to write 
nothing but truth, in their epistles preserved for the 
guidance of the church, is one thing. But to believe 
that their inspiration for this service guarded them 
against all error in word or in act at other times, is quite 
another thing. It has never been held as a cardinal 
item of belief that the apostles spoke at all times without 
mistake in matter or in method. Peter and Paul were 
inspired apostles; and Barnabas is said to have been “a 
good man, and full of the Holy Ghost.” But at Antioch 
Paul was on one side, in a discussion before the church 
(Gal. 2: 11-18), and Peter was on ‘thé other: side, arid 
Barnabas was carried away with Peter as Over’ aghinst 
Paul. It is evident that‘ the inspiration of these men 
did not keep them from all error’in word an@ act; for 
they could not all three have been right without being 
im agreement. Yet a Kentucky writer wou!d seem to 
think that a man who was inspired for a certain purpose 
could not be in error in the line of another purpose. 
He says: 

One of your contributors, in considering Paul's “ argument 
for God from ‘nature,”’ says: “ Paul himself saw the uselessness 
of such argument on such people, and never tried it again.” 
Does the writer imply by this language that Paul spoke this 
simply as a man, without the direction of inspiration ? 

Bishop Warren says of Paul’s address at Athens: “ It 
was the most courteous, neatest, and most logical argu- 
ment for natural religion. But it did not amount to 
much ; no church grew out of it. . . . Paul himself saw 
the uselessness of such argument on such people, and 
never tried it again.” He then cites Paul’s words as to 
his feeling when he came to Corinth directly *from 
Athens. Those words do seem to indicate a thought, on 
Paul’s part, of a better mode than he had pursued’ at 
Athens. ‘“‘ Does this imply,” asks the Kentucky cor- 
respondent, “ that Paul spoke this [at Athen<] simply as 
a man, without the direction of inspiration?” It does 
imply that it is not necessary to suppose that, in his 
ordinary preaching work, Paul was guarded from all 
mistakes, in the same way that he is understood to have 
been guarded in his writing for permanent preservation. 
Thé Holy Spirit may have made profitable to Paul the les- 
sons of his own mistake, and have left their record as mis- 
takes for our benefit. Pau! certainly seems to have felt, 
when he left Athens, that the way he had pursued was 


not the best way. He had sought to reach the Greeks | is 


through the lessons of natural religion, but he deter- 
mined to give a new prominence thenceforward to the 
simple heralding of Christ. “For seeing that in the 
wisdom of God the world through its wisdom knew not 
God, it was God’s good pleasure through the foolishness 
[the simplicity] of the preaching [of declaring the truth 
as.a truth] to save them that believe it.” We may be- 





a success.as an educating agency. All well-wishers 
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by his Christian care for the physical needs of the apostles, and |. 





ing his speech at Athens, in this reference to it, in the. 
first and second chapter of his first letter to the Corinz 
thians. As Dr. McLaren says, ‘The sermon on Are-’ 
opagus shows how little demonstrations of the folly of 
idolatry do to opem the path for the preaching of: the’ 
gospel.” 








THE SUMMER'S VOICE. 
BY MARY FRANCES BUTTS. 


The Summer says: “ Scorning thy straitened home, 
Come out into the wide rooms made for thee 
Twixt the green hills, or by the glorious sea. 
In the sweet silence of pine forests roam ; 
Dream underneath the green, bird-haunted dome ‘ 
Of a vast maple, till thy thoughts are free 
From clogging cares, and, like the honey-bee, 
Fly wheresoever sweets abound. Yea, come 
Where sun-kissed rivers wind the valleys through. 
Give to the wave thy keel, the wind thy sail ; 
Sleep underneath thy roof of starry blue; 
Climb mountain stairs, and.wrestle with the gale. 
Heir of. fair Nature’s riches, claim thy right, 
And in thy vast possessions\take delight.” 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 





THE ABIDING IMAGE. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 

“ A human wreck,”—so called they him; and so, 
Indeed, with his poor vacant face and eye, 
His broken speech and trembling hands, he seemed. 
But like a flash, as some oue dropt a word, 
Familiar once, in his dull ear, a gleam 
Shot o’er the face of that long-darkened soul, 
And all the native godhood of the man 
Leapt with a grand assertion to its throne, 
Not lost, not lost, this sure divinity, 
So gloomed, obscured, and darkened down with sin! 
Not lost, thank God! but, like a noble slave 
With patience waiting freedom’s promised dawn, 
It suffers on in hope, it bears its chains, 
Content to bear them, so they crush it not, 
Till God strikes off these gyves and weights of clay, 
And frees his prisoned image and his child. 


Henceforth, no heir of God will I despise, 

Though level with the dust from which he sprang ; 
. For.still that Breath which onee informed theainst 

Pervades it, and that image all divine 

Lurks underneath its garmenture of clay. 

My brother, oh have courage for thyself ! 

Though faint and crushed, lie not with forehead prone, 

But prostrate still, if must be, turn thy face, 

And let God’s love shine sweetly on thy brow! 


Boston, Mass. 


ELIMINATING CHRIST. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON 


“aw 





, 8 7. D, 


The Australian colony of Victoria, following the ex- 
ample of the French republic, has been. laboring to 
secularize entirely the instruction given in its. public 
schools, All references to Christ and to his teachings 
have been expunged from its school-books, The use of 
the school buildings, including the residences of the 
schoolmasters, for any religious use, has been forbidden. 
And in the interests of “religious equality,” the educa- 
tion of the young has been divorced from all reference 
to the infinite and eternal background of our human ex- 
istence. In some of our own states the same process of 
secularization has been carried to a great length. Even 
when a church in Chicago was borrowed for a high- 
school commencement, it was forbidden to open the ex- 
ercises with prayer. Wisconsin has declared the Bible 
a sectarian book, and, as such, has banished it from her 
schools. Other states are not much behind her. 

An English newspaper suggests the question whether 
the date of publication has been expunged from the 
Australian school-books, and whether any dates B.C. 
and A.D. are given in the text-books of history. For 
this, it thinks, is the most striking of all references, as 
“ dates to and, from the birth of Christ signify always that 
that event is the central one of human history.” And 
it certainly is.a notable fact that all the great, powerful, 
and progressive nations date their era from that divine 
birth... While “every country which has adopted Islam 
smitten with premature decay,” it is within. the 
‘bounds of Christendom alone that progress is the rule, 
and decay the exception. 

Certainly it is difficult to eliminate Christ and the 
gospel from the schools, or from any other department 
of our civilization. A great religious faith is as perva- 


sive as is the atmosphere, In a Moslem or a Bood- 
dhist‘country, for instance, we find the whole structure of 





lieve that Paul was inspired to write the truth concern- 


society and of social usage is Moslem or is Booddhist, 
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The things for which men care the most, the goals to- 
ward which they direct their energies, the social rela- 
tions in which they live, the greetings of the streets, the 
common law of the courts, the architecture of their 
houses, the whole scheme of rights and duties, take color 
from their creed. As a people thinketh in its heart on 
the greatest of all subjects, so will it be in its practice, 
even in the things which seem the most remote from that 
subject. 

And in most matters it will be found quite unconscious 
of any connection between its faith and these matters of 
detail. It will suppose that these have been adjusted 
with mere reference to utility, or in the only way possi- 
ble, when the outsider at once sees the contrary. He, 
if he have given any thought to it, recognizes the omni- 
presence of the people’s religious ideals in its most ordi- 
nary affairs of life. He sees how the Moslem’s coficep- 
tion of Allah, and of Allah’s relation (or, rather, want of 
relation) to men, gives shape to the relation of ruler to 
ruled, master to servant, husband to wife, parent to 
child, believer to unbeliever. For here, as always, the 
intelligent looker-on “ sees most of the game.” 

So, if we could put ourselves outside of Christendom, 
and look on with the indifferent eyes of mere spectators, 
we should find that Christian ideas have pervaded our 
society from foundation to copestone. It often has been 
remarked that the literature of a Christian country is 
unintelligible without a knowledge of the New Testa- 
ment, Shakespeare, Scott, Byron, and Tennyson, write 
in the presence of the facts of the Scripture story, and 
allusions to them are found in nearly every page of our 
classic authors, But we can go much farther than this. 
Books which contain not a single reference to those 
facts, are themselves the indirect product of the Christian 
idea, or rather vision, of God. The lines of our intellec- 
tual interest have taken direction from the view of life 
which Christ has imparted to us. The Christian con- 
ception of the physical universe, as a work of infinite 
wisdom with a divine intelligence at its very heart, has 
imparted the great impulse which bears fruit in modern 
science. So the Christian conception of history, as the 
outworking of divine plans toward an infinite good for 
men, has stimulated scholars to search into the records 
of the past, and the occurrences of the present, as never 
was done bythe adherents of any Other creed. The 
Christian conception of the brotherhood of man has led 
not only to missionary labors for the enlightenment of 
all lands, but to careful records of the habits, thoughts, 
and social condition of all races down to the lowest. 
Contrast with this unbounded interest in past and pres- 
ent, in near and distant, the intellectual apathy of the 
Moslem,.as illustrated by the letter sent by the Kadee of 
Bagdad to an English inquirer, The Englishman had 
written to ask for information as to the population and 
trade of the city, and its earlier history. The Moslem 
replied : 

“The thing you ask of me is both difficult and useless. 
Although I have passed all my days in this place, I have 
neither counted the houses, nor have I inquired into the 
number of the inhabitants, and as to what one person 
loads on his mules, and the other stows away in the 
bottom of his ship, that is no bisiness of mine. But, 
above all, as to the previous history of this city. God 
only knows the amount of dirt and confusion the infidels 
may have eaten before the coming of the sword of Islam. 

. Listen, O my son! There is no wisdom equal unto 
the beliefin Allah. He made the world, and shall we liken 
ourselves to him in seeking to penetrate into the myste- 
ries of his creation? Shall we say: ‘ Behold, this star 
spinneth round that star; and this other star, with a tail, 
goeth and cometh in so many years’? Letitgo! He 
from whose hand it came, will guide and direct it... . 
I praise Allah that I seek not that which I need not. 
Thou art learned in the things I care not for; and as for 
that which thou hast seen, I defile it. Will much knowl- 
edge create thee a double belly, or wilt thou seek Para- 
dise with those eyes? ” 

What kind of schools are the natural sequence of such 
principles? The contrast of the Turkish school, in 
which the children commit the Quran to heart, but learn 
hardly anything else, with the rich curriculum of study 
in the schools of Christendom, is traceable to the reli- 
gious root in each case. The difference illustrates the 
contrast of Islam with the gospel. Banish the name of 
our divine Master from every text-book, and yet the 
whole curriculum of study will illustrate his influence 
upon the world’s thought. 

The frank and honest way, therefore, is for the school 
to recognize its own starting-point, and to confirm the 
interest in history, science, and literature by going back 
to the fountain from which that interest sprang. It is 


not for the sake of religion alone, but for the sake of 
education, tifit this should be done. For the teaching 
which closes its eyes to the ultimate and ever-present 
realities of that spiritual life on which our intellectual 
life rests, must lack sap and power, and permanent effi- 
ciency as a discipline even of the mind. 


Philadelphia. 





THE CARTHUSIANS. 


BY FRANCES MAHAFFY. 


The founder of the great order of the Carthusians was 
Bruno, a native of Cologne, where he was born about 
A.D. 1030. He went thence to Rheims, as a schoolmaster, 
and worked at that calling till he was past fifty years of 
age. It was a tiie of considerable religious revival, as 
well as of great lawlessness of life. Christendom was 
recovering from the panic occasioned by the universal 
expectation of the end of the world in the year 1000. 
Bruno, deeply dissatisfied with life in the world, resolved 
to seek for a higher and calmer sphere of duty ; and with 
this purpose in view, he went to Grenoble, accompanied 
by six chosen friends, that he might take counsel with 
Bishop Hugo, renowned for his piety and wisdom. 

Hugo had been warned by a vision of their coming. 
He had seen seven stars, which came and stood over the 
wild and desolate valley of Chartreuse, about six miles 
from Grenoble,—a valley full of horror and darkness, 
according to the medieval writers, of dreary snow and 
storm and cloud. 

Shortly after, Bruno and his six brothers arrived, and 
prayed Bishop Hugo to grant them leave to gettle high 
among the mountains, where they might serve God, and 
work and pray in peace. He welcomed them, and gave 
them the gloomy valley of Chartreuse, where they 
founded the monastery of that name, which was the 
parent of all the succeeding Chartreuses, Certose, and 
Charterhouses of Europe. Before long the desert began 
to blossom like the rose, and the bleak mountains were 
clothed with noble trees, the torrents were bridged, and 
peaceful labor and prayer made the wilderness to re- 
joice. 

The Pope, hearing of Bruno’s foundation, sent to beg 
him to come to Rome, and offered him the bishopric of 
Reggio. This hovor Bruno refused, and, having founded 
another monastery at Squillace, in Calabria, occupied 
himself in the ordering of it until the day of his death, 
October 6,1101. He was subsequently declared ‘‘ Beatus”’ 
by Leo X., 1514, and canonized by Gregory XV., 1623. 

Meanwhile the parent Chartreuse continued to pros- 
per. The brethren had at first no written Rule; fifty 
years aftef the foundation by Bruno, however, it was 
organized by Guigo, fifth prior. A full account of the 
Rule is given by Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny. 
He says: “Warned by the lukewarmness and negli- 
gence of other monks, they adopt for themselves great 
precautions against the wiles of the Evil One. As a 
remedy against vainglory, they cho@se a dress more 
poor and contemptible than any other, so that it is in- 
deed horrible to view their garments, so short, scanty, 
coarse, and dirty are they. 

“In order to cut out avarice by the roots, they enclose 
around their cells a quantity of land, more or less accord- 
ing to the fertility of the district; and beyond that limit 
should the whole world be offered to them, they will not 
accept one foot. For the same purpose, they limit the 
number of their cattle; and that they may have no 
motive to increase their possessions, they limit the 
number of each brotherhood to twelve monks with 
their prior, the thirteenth, eighteen lay brothers, and a 
few paid servants. 

“To mortify the flesh, they wear always haircloth of 
the severest kind, and their fasting is wellnigh con- 
tinuous. They never, in sickness or in health, eat meat. 
They never buy fish, but may eat it when given ‘in 
charity.” As an illustration of this last Rule, there is a 
strange old legend, one of those commonly represented 
by painters in connection with the order, that Hugo, 
the friendly bishop of Grenoble, having come to visit 
the brotherhood at Chartreuse, found them sitting dis- 
consolately fasting. There had been a heavy fajl of 
snow, and they had no provision of any kind but some 
fowls, which were forbidden by the Rule as meat. Upon 
this, the good bishop miraculously turned all the fowls 
into tortoises, which passed for fish, and which, being a 
gift, they were able to eat, and greatly to enjoy. 

It is not the only case in which a similar ignorance 
has proved blissful to the faithful; it is well known that 
the wild goose or barnacle was eaten in earlier times as 





fish, in Lent, because it was supposed to grow from the 
barnacle shell, which may commonly be seen hanging 


from old sea-washed wood, with a feather-like sogeeiee 


which gave rise to the savory delusion. In South Ger- 
many too, the fish otter is eaten as fish in Lent. 

But to return to Abbot Peter and the Rule, as stated 
by him, “They may eat cheese and eggs only on Sun- 
days and Thursdays. Tuesdays and Saturdays, they eat 
cooked vegetables ; on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
only coarse unbolted bread and water. They live in 
small separate houses, like the ancient monks of Egypt, 
and occupy themselves continually with reading, prayer, 
and the labors of their hands, chiefly the writing of books.. 
They only assemble in ¢hurch for matins and vespers; 
at the canonical hours, they pray alone, On feast days 
only they eat in the refectory; at other times, they boil 
their vegetables in their own dwellings. They never 
drink wine but with their food, and then so largely 
mixed with water that it hath but little taste.” 

Silence, relaxed but once in the week for the brothers, 
was strictly enforced. In the case of the prior, there was 
liberty of speech, without which order and co-operation 
could not easily be secured. 

The Rule, as first fixed, was, in some respects, relaxed 
in use; thus, in art, we see the monks clothed in beauti- 
ful white cloth robes. The practice, however, of living 
in solitude and silence was never relaxed; the separate 
dwellings, usually containing three small rooms, were } 
built into the walls of the enclosure or cloister, and they’ 
were never Cenobites, like the Benedeinn e strictly 
hermits, By the Rule they were forbidden ractice 
any austerities but those authorized by their or they 
were to take no medicine; they were to be bled five 
times in the year, and shaved six times. They were hot 
allowed to bury strangers within their precincts, or 
charge themselves with saying masses for the dead. The 
reason is thus stated : 

“We have heard that the majority of priests are very 
ready to say masses, and to make splendid banquets, 
when any one pays them for masses for the dead; all 
this destroys holy abstinence, and makes prayer venal, 
causing it to depend on the will of those who give 
dinners.” 

The order is usually spoken of as a reformed Benedic- 
tine one, but the solitary life is a radical difference, and 
authorities differ about it. It has always held its place 
as one of the highest and best of the monastic bodies; 
it has needed no reformation, and though its services to 
literature have not equaled those of the Benedictines, or 
to art those of the Dominicans, yet it has well served 
the world. 

“Prayer and labor”—this, as with the Benedictines, 
was their rule of life. Their labor was chiefly twofold, 
—the copying of manuscripts, and the cultivation of their 
gardens,—a peaceful and blessed life in an age of unrest 
and wickedness. 

The two labors of transcription and gardening are 
sometimes visibly united for us.in the Italian and French 
manuscripts. One such I have lately had in my hands, 
—a “ Book of Hours,” in which the delicate borders of 
flowets surrounding the prayers tell plainly of a skilled 
and loving hand and eye—the very species telling of 
their transalpine origin. The one trace of the footsteps 
of St. Bruno remaining in our northern gardens of to-day 
is the delicate and exquisite white lily, which blossoms 
before the rose in June,—“ St. Bruno’s Lily.” 

As a natural outcome of their gardening, and with the 
object of assisting their revenues, the Carthusians were 
always famous for the manufacture of three specialties 
in the “spezzerie,” or “pharmacie®” attached to the 
convents. First, the famous “ Chartreuse,”—a liqueur 
prepared from carnations, absinthium, and pine buds; 
there were three qualities, differing in color and 
strength. Second, an elixir. Third, a salve called 
Boule d’Acier. 

It is remarkable that very few saints were canonized 
from this order. This was so marked, that an investiga- 
tion into the causes was held by Ferrari, a Carthusian; 
and the answer given by the Vicar-General, Sarnelli 
(1716), was, that miracles are required for canoniza- 
tion, and miracles are not worked by hermit monks, for 
the multitudes who would be attracted would destroy the 
secluded and contemplative life, which is their rule and 
object. 

“So true is this,” he adds, “ that it is recorded by St. 
Antonine, that a certain dead Carthusian, having worked 
miracles from his tomb, became thereby, through the 
crowds that sought his convent, such a nuisance that the 
prior was forced to visit his grave, and command the 
saint on his obedience to desist from miracles.” One of 
the few exceptional saints of the order lived and did 
great work in England. St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 








was sent to England by Urban IIL. in the first years of the 
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thirteenth century. He built thé magnificent cathedral 
of Lincoln. His shrine, encrusted with gold and gems, 
was robbed by Henry VIII.; and the Cromwellian cav- 
alry, when stabled in the cathedral, still further dese- 
crated his sanctuary. But the ancient stained gless 
remains, representing scenes from his life; and his festi- 
val day is still marked in the Church of England prayer- 
book,—on the 17th of November. 

The great English foundation of the order was the 
Charterhouse in London, founded by Sir Walter Manny 
in 1872, about twenty-five years before the foundation of 
the Certosa of Pavia, which is 6ne of the most magnifi- 
cent monuments of medieval Europe. Of the suppres- 
sion of the Charterhouse in London, a noble account 
is given in Mr. Froude’s second volume. The monks, 
together with all the subjects of Henry VIIL., were 
called upon to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
king in ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs; and they 
alone of all the orders stood firm to their faith, choos- 
ing death before denial. Four brothers, with their 
prior, John Haughton, were most cruelly martyred; ten 
died of prison fever, stedfastly refusing to sign; the 
remainder were scattered. The most pathetic account 
is given by Maurice Channey, an Irish brother, who, 
with two or three others, did submit, and was then ex- 
iled to Italy, where he lived in deep contrition and sorrow. 
Even King Henry's hard heart was deeply touched by the 
noble enn Act of these blameless monks. He ordered that 
the whde court should poll their heads as a token of public 
mourning, causing his own head to be polled as an exam- 
ple, ‘“and from henceforth caused his beard to be knotted, 
and no more shaven.” 

’ After the suppression, Edward VI. endowed the Char- 
terhouse as a school—in which form the name, at least, 
still survives. 

The device of the order was a globe surmounted by a 
gross, with the legend, “ Stat crux dum volvitur orbis.” 
“ The cross standeth, while the earth turneth.” 


Dublin, Ireland. 





CHANCE TESTS. 
BY THE REV. HERBERT W. LATHE. 


There is but one incident spoken of in the Bible as 
having taken place by chance. Singularly enough this 
expression falls from the lips of Him who declared that 
“not a sparrow falleth to the ground without your 
Father.” “By chance there came down a certain priest 
that way.” He “happened” to be passing by.’ Punc- 
tually attentive to all his regular duties, he has won his 
fame not by fidelity to foreseen obligations, but by failure 
to stand the test of a chance call to duty.” It was the 
nnexpected invitation that put his religion to the proof. 

We like to have our duties a)l mapped out and defined. 
‘We want certain explicit commandments which we can 
set up like stakes around the limits of our moral obliga- 
tion. But God thinks otherwise. He interjects provi- 
dences which to us appear as chance, or accidental ; he 
prepares unanticipated ordeals, -These prove how much 
margin of character we have. The true Christian is 
ready for surprises. 

Opportunities for Christian service often come “ by 
chance.” Thoughtless inattention is our danger. Our 
minds are set upon the routine work, the usefulness for 
which we have planned. God suddenly throws open 
the side door of incidental opportunity, and we not only 
pass by on the other side, but are unconscious that we 
have disregarded ’s invitation to do good. God's 
invitation—for this word, translated “ by chance,” most 
beautifully points to the opposite of chance, namely, 
design. Literally, it means “ by coincidence,” the fall- 
ing in of one event with another, “ It is,” says one 
writer, “the fine weaving in by God’s providence of the 
threads of different men’s lives into one common woof.” 
If the priest could only have thought of it in this way! 
On every road there are chance opportunities. By a co- 
incidence we are going down their way. But we never 
did just that thing before. We dislike to be disturbed. 
We prefer to serve God strictly according to schedule. 
Yet the chance call for help is the test of character. It 
determines whether or not we are waiting on the Lord 
to do his will. 

Temptations come “ by chance.” Not always. Some- 
times Satan advertises his program. Daniel knew exactly 
what his trial was to be—the time and conditions—in 
the chamber whose windows opened towards Jerusalem. 
But temptations are usually unheralded. Men come 
upon them as Achan came upon the wedge of gold. In 
this form they are severe tests of reserves of character. 
They are the ambush to unsuspecting soldiers. They 


assault upon temper, a sudden sally of the foe, a quick 
po ge blow, as when John and James “would have 

led down fire on a certain village of the Samuritans. 
This is Satan's attack upon virtue, as when David 
walked the roof of his house and yielded to the great 
temptation. There are indeed times when men are led 
up into the wilderness to be tempted of the Devil. There 
are enticements to evil which every soul can anticipate 
and prepare to resist. But most of our temptations we 
cannot foresee. “The lamp ot experience” shines, but 
“ experience, like the stern lights of a-ship, illuminates 
only the track over which it has passed.” Nothing but 
watcbfulness and prayer will save us from the chance 
temptation.: 
Christian influence and example accomplish some of 
their bestresults “by chance.” Peter was not thinking of 
his shadow when the sick were beiug brought under it 
to be healed. Undoubtedly it is our duty to strive to 
exercise a good influence with benevolence aforethought. 
But some of our most mortifying defeats come when we 
plan thus to impress our fellows, Much of our best in- 
fluence is exerted incidentally. Who can look behind the 
reign of law and the play of free will, and detect the 
myriad coincidences in the mysterious plan of God for 
man, lives brought together for a moment by a “ chance” 
which was decreed before the foundation of the world, 
certain words falling upon certain ears “ accidentally,” 
as it was foreordained from eternity that,they should do, 
concurrences of events ascribed to Fortune by fools, but 
revealing the counsel of God to him who has eyes 
to see. 
* All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see.”’ 


This is vastly encouraging. Ifa man is good, he will be 
sure to do good. In the mercy.of-God he does his duty 
when he lets his light shine. He may be solicitous 
rather to increase its purity and power than to find sub- 
jects for illumination. Its brightness will be: tested 
when he is least conscious of being on trial. 

The supreme and inclusive test of life may appear as 
a chance test. “‘ What then shall I do with Jesus which 
is called Christ?” There are those like Nicodemus who 
seek to come to the great decision deliberately. But 
most souls are in the situation of blind Bartjmeus when 
the test.comes. Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. » One 
drops into a prayer-meeting from curiosity. One picks 
up a ‘stray tract. One casually meets:a friend; who 
speaks a persuasive word. Few souls set apart a special 
season for formal consideration of the claims of Christ. 
The great decision is. suddenly forced upon one-man in 
the choice or rejection of some habit ; upon another, ‘in 
victory or defeat at time of somb crucial témptation ; 
upon another, in a momentary swaying of the affections 
toward or away from some concrete good. Christ is con- 
tinually meeting men in the chance incidents of life, and 
the choices they make test character and determine 
destiny. The whole question of the allegiance of the 
soul to God or nfammon is involved in these decisions, 
God so wills it. “ Men’s lives are chains of chances,” says 
the poet,—to which we assent if a divine Hand forges 
the chain. And the Christian disciple—how are his 
fidelity and faith tried by these chance tests? They 
meet him at every turn, experimenting with every grace 
and virtue he possesses. He cannot foresee how his sin- 
cerity, bis courage, his charity, his self-denial, may be 
put to the proof at any moment. Peter stepped into the 
hall only to warm his hands. This priest was simply 
hastening from religious duties performed at Jerusalem 
te new duties at Jericho. Because we fight against 
principalities and powers, which are subtle and treacher- 
ous, the decisive battlefields are not to be located by our 
foresight. These chance ordeals suggest the need of 
vigilance and prayer.. They illustrate the meaning of 
the petition, “lead us not into temptation.” They sug- 
gest the wisdom of having oil in the lamp besides what 
is barely sufficient for the passing moment. They re- 
mind us that God is training us in his-divine way, and 
that it behooves us to watch for the leadings of his provi- 
detice and the indications of his will. 


Silverton, Col. 





BIBLE PERSPECTIVE. 


BY PROFESSOR ADDISON BALLARD, D.D. 


The traditional space put in the binding of our Bibles 
between the Old and New Testaments is misleading as 
to the oneness of the whole Book. Matthew is as truly 
a continuation of Malachi as Malachi is of the foregoing 
prophets, from a number of whom he is separated by 
about the same interval of time that he is from Matthew. 





are the sudden strain upon the rope. This ia the usual 


is a misleading phrase, if taken to mean that blessings 
of an entirely different sort were dispensed under th 
“New” from those which were distributed under the 
“Old.” .The terms respect, not the matter of the dispen- 
sations, but the manner only, just as the same moisture 
of the air is dispensed in different forms and degrees,— 
as either dew, rain, sleet, snow, or hail ; just as the same 
gold of the king’s exchequer might be dealt out as either 
bullion, unrecognized save by a few as part of the royal 
treasure, or as coin of the realm, bearing clearly ou its 
face the king’s image and superscription, and ‘offered 
freely to all,. So Christianity is but the bullion of Juda- 
ism coined in the gospel mint, to be scattered broadcast 
over the earth, and made the universal currency of the 
world, i 

Will some one of the knowing ones, who are fond of 
asserting that the Christians’ God is a mild evolution of 
some sterner god of the Jews, be kind enough to tell us 
of the time when God was ever one whit less loving, 
merciful, or gracious than he is to-day? Let him tell 
us, if he can, who but the God of the Hebrew Scriptures 
it was that “ passed by iniquity, transgression, and sin”? 
that was “slow to anger and of great mercy”? that was 
‘good to all, and his tender mercies over all his works’? 

ut no, Precisely the same grace, mercy, and love were 
dispensed then as now, only that now they are given 
with greater clearness and fulness, and with wider 
range of distribution. oo oe sur 

This, which was suggested by a friend in conversation 
the other day, is a further illustration of my. thought. 
There on the wall hangs a great map of the United 
States, But no man, whatever his genius for discrimina- 
tion, can rightly comprehend the map even of his own 
country, so long as, microscope in hand, he persists in 
flattening his, nose against the surface, content with his 
ability to detect minute errors in the spelling or location 
of small and unimportant places. It is only the man 
who stands far enough away from the map to get the 
true perspective who takes in the grand unity of the 
whole, or can read in the great letters stretching across 
the entire canvass, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
“The United States of America.” 

Precisely so, no near-sighted, short-range, microscopic 
criticism of doubtful and insignificant details can pos- 
sibly gain or give any, broad-minded, comprehensive 
view of the Bible as one Book, by one Author, with 
one aim. 


. Lafayette. College,, 





PRIMARY STEPS. 


BY JULIA E, PECK. 


There is a great deal going on in a large infant 
class. before the Sunday-school is called to order. As 
the children gather, they meet at first as strangers, and, 
following out their natural impulse of investigation, pro- 
ceed at once to make each others’ acquaintance by ex- 
amining each other’s treasures,—the contents of all the 
little pockets within reach. By the time the bell strikes 
they have analyzed the teacher and tested her strength. 
They have also learned something of weight, measure, 
ductility, ete., by the exchange of their various treas- 
ures, With the stroke of the bell comes the teacher’s 
opportunity to follow nature’s law, by turning this 
impulse of investigation into its proper channel, and 
making it her starting-point. 

What has she to show them (relating to the lesson) 
that they can see and touch? A book, a picture, some- 
thing concrete relating to the thoughts she has to im- 
part. Perhaps she allows the most watchful and 
attentive child, as a great favor, to make a picture on 
the blackboard of the object, he has seen and handled, 
taking care to choose a child who is so interested in 
the subject that his self-consciousness shal! be lost in 
his joy of usefulness. pais 

Thus far there has been no command, “ Attention!” 
because all the children are quietly watching their turn 
to pass the ‘book or picture, or to draw the picture 
for the others to see, which they consider the greatest 
favor. Attention is assured by their interest. 

One accustomed to teach, knows the limit of her gift 
of mastery and organization, and will rely upon this 
power to hold the class; while another teacher who is 
wavering and uncertain of herself, who bas not tested 
or does not possess this inborn resource (whatever it is), 
never can hold the absorbed attention of the class, 
and the strength of her lesson is wasted in her violent 
efforts to preserve some sort of order. 





So “the Old and the New Testanient Dispensations” 


After lesson things (concrete), follow lesson thoughts 
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' Investigation, interesi, and attention secured, we must 
now fix the lesson upon the memory. 

‘Children memorize so easily long words which are 
only sounds to them, that even when they can repeat 
perfectly long passages of Scripture, no teacher can feel 
at all certain that an idea of its meaning has yet reached 
them. The process of memorizing is hardly the begin- 
ning of instruction, and will be of little use unless fol- 
lowed by reflection. 

One of our noted educators says: “Can they think 
of their lessons for the required length of time? For 
there is such a thing, all are aware, as watching and 
mouthing lessons without study or thought, or, at least, 
while the thoughts are busied about something else. 
The object now is to induce the mind to follow the eye.” 
Speaking of the reflective powers, he says: “ Reflec- 
tion is the power which the mind possesses of reviewing 
its own conclusions, for the purpose of ascertaining more 
certainly their truth, and of fixing the facts and princi- 
ples more firmly in their appropriate place.” 

Children imitate what they see and hear. Have our 
lesscns been so all-powerful that we may influence these 
children to imitate, and, by imitating, make these 
thoughts a part of their consciousness ? 

Even then our -lesson is unfinished. The last step 
following investigation, interest, attention, and reflec- 
tion is reproduction or creation. Our lessons should 
lead, our children so far that they will re-live them in 
their own lives, and by their influence reproduce them 
in the lives of others. . 


Northampton, Mass. 
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THE WISEST BOY IN TOWN. 


BY F, B, STANFORD, 


Neil Gaylor was going to have a birthday party at his 
father’s country house on Great South Bay. He had 
been born on the 15th of May, fourteen years since, 
‘and every boy invited to the party had been born 
on the same day of the same year. It would be, in fact, 
the birthday of every one in the company. That was 
what made the affair sufficiently noticeable to attract 
attention. Neil’s father, a man fond of odd notions, 
had advertised for the purpose of discovering as many 
boys as he could whose birthday was the same as his 
son’s, . 

“But you wait and see,” said Tom Bunn to everybody 
he met. “There won’t be a dozen fellows on hand from 
the whole state.” 

“T’ve heard of two who are going,” Clinton Fenton, a 
high-school boy, declared. “There are plenty of boys, 
of course, whose birthday is the same as Neil’s.” 

“’Twon’t be easy to find them, though. You wait and 
see if it is.” 

Tom Bunn was the only boy in Shoreport, or in its 
vicinity, who was entitled by birth to represent the town 
at the party. But Shoreport was satisfied, for it was 
always admitted at the high school and elsewhere that 
he was the wisest boy in town. On the night before the 
15th, however, his confidence in himself as a prophet 
must have been a bit disturbed when it was told that the 
invited guests had already begun to put in an appear- 
ance, and several were on the way. The Gaylor man- 
sion was only two miles east on the bay road from 
Shoreport; so the news got down to the town quieky. 
Among those who had arrived ahead of time were a 
German boy from New York City, a young Cuban from 
a boarding-school several miles away, and a colored 
boy from Tarrville,—a place no one had heard of. 
Early the next morning it was rumored that a deaf- 
and-dumb boy also had presented himself at Mr. Gay- 
lor’s during the night. Then Tom Bunn expressed his 
contempt. 

“‘ What a hotch-potch set of fellows!” he exclaimed. 
“There won’t be any fun with such a mixed crowd. 
There’s that mute, for example; what good will he be?” 

Clinton Fenton explained that he knew him. “His 
father is a doctor over in Newtown,” he said, “ His 
name is Nicolini Vanna, an Italian, I guess; and he 
isn’t big enough to be fourteen years old.” 

The mute and the Cuban, it happened, were the first 
two boys Tom Bunn was introduced to by Mr. Gaylor. 
The one made a few signs with his fingers in recognition 
of the formal presentation, and the other let drop a few 
words in Spanish. Tom said nothing. He had merely 
taken pains to be on hand bright and early in the worn- 


ing to remain a wondering observer while the company 

assembled. Twenty-three boys, all fourteen years old that 

day, and most of them strangers to one another, were 

gathered on thé lawn in front of the house before eleven 

o'clock. Then Mr. Gaylor stood up beside Neil, who 

had been receiving them as they came, and made a little 
speech. He emphasized the desire that every one should 
enjoy himself, A target gallery had been set up for 
those who liked shooting at flying glass balls and a 
mark. Bicycles were provided for that sort of amuse- 
ment, There were a couple of ponies, which belonged 
to Neil, any boy was at liberty to ride. Several foot- 
balls stood in readiness on the piazza. In shogt, Mr. 
Gaylor declared he intended to leavd the boys to do just 
that which they fourld the most pleasure in doing. At 
one o’clock a luncheon would be served on the lawn. 
After that, those who desired could go for a sail on the 
bay. The remainder of the program for the day in- 
cluded dinner at six o’clock, and fireworks with music 
after dark, The boys gave three cheers; and then with 
Neil’s active assistance they set about the getting ac- 
quainted as rapidly as possible. 

“‘ Football, football; let’s have a game of football!” 
shouted a tall boy, with a prominent nose and yellow 
hair. Neil said his name was Carl Dipper. 

“ Yes, yes; football, football!” called out several all 
together. 

Sides were chosen in less than five minutes. Tom 
Bunn, carried away by enthusiasm, volunteered to be one 
of the captains; and so a lively game was begun in 
which everybody took part. 

The sport, though, which perhaps provided the most 
genuine amusement before luncheon, was proposed by a 
little fellow named Oootz, from Flushing. It was a buffalo 
hunt and a skirmish with the Indians, 

“ With two ponies, and the assistance of a cow and a 
calf that are in the stable,” Cootz hurriedly suggested, 
“we can make a regular Buffalo Bill affair of it.” 

Before this rollicking diversion was brought to an end 
by the call to luncheon, the boys had lost the restraint 
and shyness strangers feel, and Tom Bunn had become 
so well acquainted that he assumed to take the lead in 
everything. Tom was a vigorous player at football; he 
could ride a bicycle faster than anybody else; he was a 
crack shot. with a toy rifle; and the boys made way for 
him in all that he attempted. But they would have liked 
him better if he had not been so prompt to show that he 
did not believe any one else knew how to do anything 
at all. 

“ The first thing we'll do after lunch,” he announced, 
“will be to have ascud before the wind on the bay. 
Neil’s cat-boat is a big one, and a lot of us can crowd 
into her.” 

“ But who’ll sail her for us?” asked Max Abrens, the 
German boy from New York. 

“Perhaps we'll all get capsized if we risk it in this 
breeze,” another city boy, Dan Bacon, ventured to add 
quickly. 

“ Pehaw! you city fellows don’t know anything worth 
knowing,” Tom answered, with a sneer. “ Don’t you 
suppose I can manage a boat? I’ve been used to a boat 
and this bay ever since I was knee high.” 

“Take us some place where we can have a good swim,” 
Carl Dipper suggested. 

“ Yes, that’s the thing,” called out several. 
a swim in the bay.” 

“ All right,” Tom agreed. “ We’ll sail over to the 
light-house beach. If any one of you fellows is a good 
swimmer, I’d like to find it out.” 

Tom always, felt confident that the two things he could 
do best were the sailing of a boat in a strong breeze and 
swimming. He was anxious to display himself, and he 
seized this chance. Eight of the boys signified their 
desire to be of the party in the cat-boat; and the mo- 
ment they had finished the lunch they made a rush for 
the boat-house. Nicolini Vanna and the Cuban were 
among them. 

““T want to steer,” Cootz shouted. 

“ We’re all going to have a turn at that,” Dan Bacon 
declared. 

Nicolini could neither hear nor speak, but he rarely 
got left when there was any fun on hand; and a soon 
as the boat was pushed off he grabbed the handle of the 
rudder himself, without seeking permission from any- 
body. Then Tom struggled with the flapping sail, and 
hustled little Nic out of the way at the same time. 

“The mute had no business to come,” he said, his 
face flushed and angry. “He is in the way all the 
time.” ' 


“Give us 








That was a remark every one recalled an hour later, 
when Tom had realized it was very fortunate that Nico- 


lini had not been left behind. But just then everybody’s 
words were blown away and out of mind by the speed of 
the boat. Carl Dipper declared that it was the jolliest 
sport he had enjoyed in k year. All the boys, especially 
those from the city, agreed that it was the best way to 
pass the afternoon. The Cuban expressed his pleasure 
by clapping his handse Nicolini was satisfied when he 
was allowed to hold taut the sail’s guy rope. As soon as 
the light-house beach was reached, it was discovered 
that the tide was on the ebb. 

“ We must make haste, fellows,” Neil called out, “ or 
we’ll have shallow water.” 

“T challenge every one of you,” cried Tom, springing 
ashore, “ to race with me out to High Tide Rock, a hun- 
dred yards away.” 

In the midst of much noise and confusion, the Cuban 
plunged into the water first. Cootz gotin next, Then 
the others, with the single exception of Nicolini, followed 
in quick succession. Nic sat down solemnly on the white 
sand to look on and meditate. 

“That's the only sensible thing he has done to-day,” 
said Tom. 

All would have ended well, perhaps, if the Cuban had 
not beaten Tom with ease in the race to the rock, It 
was soon found out that this boy could swim like a fish ; 
and Tom Bunn was surprised and annoyed. 

“ Look here,” he said, trying to make the Cuban un- 
derstand English by shouting at him,—‘ look here, I 
don’t believe you can dive and stay under water as long 
as I can.” 

The Cuban would not try, but Max Ahrens, who was 
a good swimmer, in spite of being a city boy, offered to 
test Tom’s powers of AP Be xe They swam out a few 
yards from the beach toa float, where boats were moored, 
and dove from there. Tom remained under eight 
seconds, by Neil’s watch, longer than Max did. A sec- 
ond trial, however, brought Tom to the surface six 
seconds ahead of Max. Both plunged in from the 
float for a third effort, and this time Tom came up 
immediately to the surface with a white and scared 
face. He had gone to the bottom and cut his leg, 
All the water near him was colored with blood in a 
moment. And when Neil and Carl got him to the 
shore, he nearly fainted. 

“T can’t stand this long,” he gasped, trying to stop 
the rapid bleeding by pressing his hand over the wound, 
“ What—what—shall I do?” he asked, appealing help- 
lessly to the frightened group around him. 

For a moment the boys were panic-stricken. Then 
little Nic’s knowledge, wisdom, and nerve made them 
watch him with wonder, After rushing to the boat 
and getting a couple of the rowlock pins, he set about 
clinching them tightly to Tom’s leg above the wound, 
It was the large vein that lies near the surface, on the 
inside of the leg, which had been cut, by broken glass, 
probably, just below the knee. Nic pressed one pin 
across the vein, and the other across the outside of the 
leg. The two ends of the pins he caught together firmly 
with twisted wet handkerchiefs. This strong pressure 
on the vein instantly checked the bleeding. It was 
plain he had seen his father, the doctor, do this. Next 
he drew out a silk thread from the embroidery on his 
undershirt, and attempted to tie together the two ends 
of the vein. He did not succeed very well, however, 
and finally wound a wet handkerchief around the 
wound, 

“ Thanks—I’m all right—much obliged,” Tom said, 
feebly. ‘‘ Take me home, take me home!” 

Neil sailed the boat, and they carried him back to 
the mansion as fast as wind and water would aid them. 
Mr. Gaylor had a surgeon brought up from Shoreport 
quickly. Tom heard the doctor say that Nicolini’s 
prompt work had saved his life. That kept him think- 
ing about Nic. He never had surmised that mute lit- 
tle fellow could know anything worth knowing. 

Tom was placed in bed in a room that overlooked 
the lawn; and when it came on dark he could see the 
fireworks from the windows without moving. Like every- 
thing with which Mr. Gaylor had any connection, the 
fireworks were novel, and suggested odd notions. In- 
stead of rockets, pinwheels, and the commonplace, the 
display in fire revealed flaming proverbs, and sentences 
from the copy-book. The watching crowd of youth 
was reminded finally, in fiery letters against the black 
night, that “To know what you know, and that you 
do not know what you do not know, is the beginning 
of true knowledge.” 

The wisest boy in town propped himself on one elbow, 
and stared out into the night. Those words looked as 





though they were written in the sky for him! 
Lewiston, Me, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1893.] 


1, July 2;—Paul Called to Burope.ic.cccc......:dp- coveeveescsssensereeseeeee- ACS 16 5 15 
2 July 9.—Paul at Philippl...........00.ccccccececcoeercesenneserveees «+» Acts 16 : 19-34 
Bh, DUR BOF OE MOIS oss sscvcrescsecscccscsesccccnccscsorcoccsecsonss Acts 17 : 22-31 
4. Joly 23.—Paol at CorintD............cccccccccececceseerssee cencsererereeersee ACtS 18 : 1-11 
6. July 30,—Paul at Bphesus...............0...cesccceesesecccessseneesenesererben Acts 19 ; 1-12 
6, AUgUst 6.— Paul at MiCtus,............ccccccccccceeesceresseenererersneeees Acts 20 ; 22-35 
7. August 13.—Paal at Jerusalem...................... Acts 21 : 27-39 
8. August 20,—Paul Before Peix...........cccccccecccsseereceeeeeeseevee A Cte 24 ¢ 10-25 
9% August 27.—Paul Before Agrippa. ..........-..cc...ccccccseeeeeeseree Acts 26 ; 19-32 
10, September 3.—Paul Shipwrecked .............ccc cc cececseeeseeneneee Acts 27 : 30-44 
1, September 10.—Paul at Rome... pone --eeACts 28 : 20-81 
12. September 17.—Personal Responsibility... ... Rom, 14 : 12-23 


13. September 24.—Review. 





OUTLINE IND DUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN INstITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 

(Notz.—An examifiation upon the material covered by these les- 
sons will be held in all parts of the world, January 10,18%, A 
specially prepared direction sheet will be sent to all examinees, on 
receipt of the examination fee (50 cents), containing : 1. Statement 
of principles underlying Inductive Bible Study. 2 Division of thé 
present subject, with a valuable outline. 8, Chronological table 
showing the growth and development of the Church from 30 to 100 
A.D. 4. Valuable suggestions for the use of the note-book. 5. Di- 
rections when, and how, to use the recommended helps. 6. Ques- 
tions upon the first fifteen chapters of Acts, to be used for review. 
Address ‘‘ The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois.”’} 


STUDY VI.—PAUL IN JERUSALEM. 


I, ANALYsIs OF MATERIAL. 

Paul at Jerusalem (Acts 24 :*17 to 28-11). 1. Paul’s re- 
port to the church (21: 17-26). 2. The arrest (21: 27-36). 
3. The address to the Jews (21: 37 to 22: 1-22). 4. Paul de- 
clares his Roman citizenship (22: 23-29). 5. Paul before the 
sanhedrin (22: 30 to 28: 10). 6. Divine encouragement 
(23: 11). 

Il. Mastery or MATERIAL. 

1. Read Acts 21:17 to 23:11 carefully, following the 
analysis, and modifying it where it needs modification. 2. 
Test your work by writing out or narrating from memory 
the analysis and the main facts of stme portion of the 
narrative. 

iil. Topics ror Stupy. 

’ 2. Paul's Report to the Church. -(1.) Notice two eee a 
private gathering of Paul's friends, and the formal presenta- 
tion of the report to the church. (2.) Paul’s purpose in 
introducing Gentile converts (a) as deputies, bringing the 
gifts of the church, (b) as living proofs of the success of his 
work. (3) Note how Luke marks the report as one of great 
detail. What are some of the things that Paul doubtless 
mentioned? (4.) What hints in the narrative of the double 
way in which it was received by the assembly? Why is the 
suggestion about the Gentiles introduced ? (21: 25.) Does 
the narrative leave on your mind the impression of cordial 
approval of Paul, ill-concealed suspicion, or something mid- 
way between the two? (5.) When had Paul reported to the 
Jerusalem church before, and how had he been received on 
each occasion? (6.) Consider the stress of the Gentile 
problem, which made so prominent a worker as Paul a doubt- 
ful guest at the mother church. 

2. Paul and Jewish Ordinances. (1.) From the letters then 
lately written (for example, Rom. 14; 1 Cor. 8: 18; 9: 20; 
Gal. 2 : 15-21; 5: 2) determine Paul’s position toward Jew- 
ish ordinances. Does he regard them as wrong, as useless, as 
binding on Jews, or as a means of worship, but not a necessity 
for salvation? (2.) What had been his own practice regard- 
ing synagogue worship, vows, etc.? (3.) What exactly was 
the distinction between Paul’s contention in behalf of Gen- 
tile Christians, and his own attitude toward the Jaws. 

$. Paul and his Jewish Christian Opponents. (1.) Note the 
great number of Judaic Christians (Acts 21: 20, Rev. Ver., 
margin). . (2.) Notice (21 :-21) the campaign of education 
egainst Paul. The word is that from which we have 
“catechize.” Compare the efforts of the same party in 
‘Galatia, Corinth, and other places. (3.) Read Galatians as 
one method by which Paul met these opponents. Contrast 
his way of meeting them here (21 : 19) by the logic of events. 
(4.) Did direct revelation or reason give Paul his absolute 
confidence of right in this controversy ? 

4. Paul's Speech from the Stairs. (1.) Analyze the speech : 
(a) Paul’s Jewish life; (5) his conversion; (c) his commis- 
sion to the Gentiles. Is Paul’s object in each part merely to 
tell the story, or to give satisfactory reasons for his later 
course in life? (2.) Notice points of skill; “instructed in 
the law,” “God of our fathers,” ete. (3.) “The God of our 
fathers having sent me to the Gentiles, I could not but 
obey ;” would this have been the purport of the conclusion 
of Paul’s interrupted speech? (4.) State what you conceive 
to be the purpose of the whole defense. 

5. The Jewish Sanhedrin and Christianity. .(1.) In how 


tian church before? What had been the position taken by 
it at each trial? (2.) Note tbe anomaloussituation here: the 
court summoned by the Roman. power, forming a sort of 
grabd jury to bring in a charge against Paul. (3.) What 
had been Paul's early relations to the sanhedrin? (4.) Note 
} the opening sentence of an attempted speech, showing the 
line of defense he purposed to take. Compare the speech of 
the day before. (5.) Compare the attitude of Acts 23: 9, and 
5: 39. Do they indicate the same feeling toward Chris- 
tianity ? 


> 

IV.. Torics ror Furtuer Srupy. 

1, James and his position in the Jerusalem church. (See 
Concordance and Bible Dictionary.) 2. 2 Corinthians, as 
showiifg the bitterness of personal attack on Paul. 3. The 
temple, itscourts, exclusion of Gentiles, gates, etc. 4. Paul’s 
assertions of dignity (Acts 21: 39; 22 : 3-5, 25, 28; 
23: 1, 3,6). The feelings which prompted these expressions. 
5. Acts 22: 17-21, compared with 9: 28-30. 6. The sanhe- 
drin, its composition and powers. 

V. SumMary. 

1. Make yourself so familiar with this waivaaned, including 
the substance of the speeches, that you can relate it fully in 
your own words, 2. Write out a brief statement of the atti- 
tude toward Paul of (a) the church, (6) the Jews, (¢) the 
Roman officer, (d) the sanhedrin. 3. From a study of the 
topics, write out (a) a statement of the Gentile Christian 
problem, (6) of’ Paul’s attitude toward the Jewish law. 4. 
Try to imagine to yourself Paul’s a ngs in his second 


which before these days madest 
an uproar, and leddest out intothe 
wilderness four thousand men 
that were murderers? 

39 But Paul said, I am a man 
which am a Jew of Tar’sus, a city 
in Cl-li’ci-a, a citizen of no mean 





then the Egyptian, which 
fore these days stirred up 
sedition and ‘led out into the, 
wilderness the four thousand 


89 men of the Assassins? But 
Paul said, I am a Jew, of Tar-’ 
sus in Cilicia, a citizen of no 





night of imprisonment. 


VI. Rererences. 


Lives 6f Paul: Conybeare 


Farrar (Chap. XL.), Stalker (pp. 147-150). 
problem, and Paul and the law, 
Pauline Theology. Chapter IX. in Stalker’s Life of Paul 
is also good. The larger lives of Paul treat the subject in 
connection with 2 Corinthians and Galatians. 


and Howson (Chap. XXL), 
On the Gentile 
an excellent book is Stevens's 








COMMON VERSION. 
27 And when the seven days 


which were of A‘si-a, when they 
saw him in the temple, stirred 
up all the people, and laid hands 
on him, 

28 Crying out, Men of Is’ra-el, 
help: This is the man, that teach- 
eth all men every where against 
the people, and the law, and this 
place: and further brought Greeks 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VII., AUGUST 13, 1898. 
Paul at Jerusalem. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Acts 21 : 27-89. Memory verses: 30,31.) 


were almost ended, the Jews |- 








also into the temple, and hath 
polluted this holy place. 


an E-phé’sian, whom they sup- 
posed that Paul had poeagee into 
the temple.) 

30 And all the city was moved, 
and the people ran together: 
and they took Paul, and drew 
him out of the temple: and forth- 
with the doors were shut. 

$1 And as they went about to 
kill him, tidings came unto the 
chief captain of the band, that all 
Je-ru’sa-lém was in an uproar : 

82 Who immediately took sol- 
diers and centurions, and ran 
down unto them : and when they 
saw the chief captain and the 
soldiers, they left beating of Paul. 

33. Then the chief captain came 
near, and took him, and com- 
manded Aim to be bound with 
two chains; and demanded who 
he was, and what he had done. 

34.And some cried one thing, 
some another, among the multi- 
tude: and when he could not 
know the certainty forthe tumult, 
he commanded him to be carried 
into the Castle. 

35 And when he came upon the 
stairs, so it was, that he was borne 
of the soldiers for the violence of 
the peBple. 

36 For the multitude of the peo- 
ple followed after, crying, Away 
with him. 

$7 And as Paul was to be led 
into the castle, he said unto the 
chief captain, May I speak unto 
thee? Who said, Canst thou 
speak Greek? 

38 Art not thou that E-gyp’tian, 





amany_agd what conflicts bad the Sanhedrip . met the Chris- 








29 (For they had seen before | 
with him in the city Tropb’i-mis | 


REVISED VERSION. 


27' And when the seven days 
were almost completed, the 
Jews, from Asia,..when .they 
saw him in the temple, stirred 
Up ‘AN the miititude, and faid 
28 hands-on him, crying out, Men 
of Israel, help: This isthe man, 
that teacheth all men every- 
where against the people, and 
the law, and this place: and 
moreover he brought Greeks 
also into the temple, and hath 
29 defiled this holy place. Forthey 
had before seen with him in 
the city Trophimus the Ephe- 
sian, whom they supposed that 
Paul bad brought into the tem- 
30 ple.. And all the city was 
moved, and the people ran to- 
gether: and they laid hold on 
Paul, and dragged him out of 
the temple: and straightway 
$1 the doors were shut. And as 
they were seeking to kill him, 
tidings came up to the ' chief 
captain.of the 2 band, that all 
Jerusalem was in confusion. 
32 And forthwith he took soldiers 
and centurions, and ran down 
upon them: and they, when 
they saw the chief captain and 
the soldiers, left off beating 
38 Paul. Then the chief captain 
came near, and laid hold on 
him, and commanded him to 
be bound with two chains; and 
inquired who he was, and 
34 what he had done. And some 
shouted one thing, some 
another, among the crowd : 
and when he could not know 
the certainty for the uproar, 
he commanded him to be 
35 brought into the castle. And 
when he came upon the stairs, 
so it was, that he was borne of 
the soldiers for the violence of 
36 the crowd ; for the multitude 
of the people followed after, 
crying out, Away with him. 
37 And as Paul was about to be 
brought into the castle, he 
saith unto the chief captain, 








10r, miliary tribune Gr. chiliarch: and so throughout this book. 
2O0r cohort . LoS - 


| May I say something unto 
thee? And he said, Dost theu 
38 know Greek? Art thou not 








city: and, I beseech thee, suffer mean city: and I beseech thee, ) 
me to speak unto the people. give me leave to speak unto 
the people. 
LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Goipen Text For THE QuaRrtTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 : 20. 


Lxsson Toric: Facing Public Opposition. 


1. Civic Commotion, vs. 27-30. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Official Action, vs. 31-33. 
3. Divergent Utterances, vs. 34-39. 


GoLpen Text: For wnto you it is given in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake. 
—Phil. 1 : 29. 


Datty Home Reaprines: 


M.—Acts 21 : 27-39. Paul at Jerusalem. 
T.Acts 21 : 1-26. Going to Jerusalem. 
W.—Acts 22: 1-16. Paul's conversion. 
T.—Acts 22: 17-30. Paul under arrest. 
F.—Acts 23: 1-15. Before the council, 
$.—Acts 23 : 16-35, Sent to Cesarea, 
§.—Psa. 46 : 1-11. Helpintrouble. | 





LESSON ANALYSIS. ’ 


I,. CIVIC COMMOTION, 
1. Agitation : 
They ... stirred up all the multitude (27), 
Reted ora aed u anes, ou, 303 : 1%, sae: 
ay Stetea ep e people, and the elders (Acts 6 : 12). 
Riana cap 


The Jews. the souls of the Gentiles (Acts-14 : 2). 
i. Assault: ; 
They .. . laid hands on him (27). 


He laid hola on him, and took him by the throat (Matt. 18 : 28). 
They came and laid hands on Jesus, and took him (Matt. 26 : 50). 
They laid hands on them (Acts 4 ; 3). 
i. incitement : 
This is the man: ... and moreover (28). 
We found this man perverting our nation (Luke 23 : 2). 
We have found this man a pestilent fellow (Acts 24 : 5). 
They speak against you as evil-doers (1 Pet. 2 : 12). 
IV. Suspicion : 
Whom they.supposed that Paul.had brought (29). 


Yet dot ppiechiet inst me (Hos, 7 ; 15). 

Let BREN ek Bonet wah vor ff ngeinst hin Bi ted Trey 
These are not qrentie’e oe - suppose (Acts 2 : 16). 
V. Tumult ; 

All the city was moved (30). 
Pilate saw ., . that a tumult was arising (Matt. 27 : 24). 
The Jews... set the city in an uproar (Acts 17 : 5). 
The city was filled with the-con fusion (Acts 19 ; 29). 
VI. Violence : 

They laid hold on Paul, and dragged him out (30). 


I have seen violence and strife in the city (Psa. 55 : 9). 
Borne of the soldiers for the violence of the crowd (Acts 21 : 35). 
The Jews seized me, .. . and assayed to kill me (Acts 26 : 21). 


II, OFFICIAL ACTION, 

|. Official information : 

Tidings came up to the chief captain of the band (31). 
The men whom ey in the prison are in the temple (Acis6 : a 
This man was se . and was about to be slain (Acts 23 : 
They informed the governor against Paul (Acts 24 : 1). 
il. Official interference : 

He took soldiers and centurions, and ran down upon yen 
(32). 
The officers . . . seized Jesus and bound him (John 18 : i=. 
The captain with the officers . . brought them (Acts 5: 
I came upon them with the soldiers, and resc him (hots 23 : 27). 
il. Official Investigation : 

The chief captain... ingwired who he was, and what he had 
done (33): 


What accusation bring ye against this man? (John 18 : 29.) 


Desiring to know . a ate they accused him (Acts 23 : 28). 
“i ony . shall come down, I will determine your matter 
(Acts 24 ; 22). 


Ill, DIVERGENT UTTERANCES. 

|. Confused Shouts : 

Some shouted one thing, some another (34). 
The people could not discern the “ey (Ezra 3 : 13). 
Why do the nations rage? (Psa. 2: 1.) 
Some therefore cried one thing, and some another (Acts 19 : 32). 
il, Fierce Demands : 

Away with him (36). 
Away with this man, and release unto us Barabbas (Luke 23 : 18). 
Away witb him, away with him, crucify him pr? : 15). 
Away with such a fe rw from the earth (Acts 22 : 
Wl. Polite Request : 

May I say something unto thee? (37.) 
I ask therefore with what intent ye sent for me (Acts 10 : 29). 
ro ye the fey which I now make unto you (Acts 22: 1) 

I beseech me patiently (Acts 26 : 8). 


Vv. Secedbiiehiin.: 
Art thou not then the Egyptian? (38.) 
This is John ; . . . he is risen from the dead (Matt. 14 : 2). 
— a say Sepe, the the B ist; some, Elijah (Matt. 16 : 14). 
am not (John 1 : 21). 


v. ater oa ely : 
I am a Jew, of Tarsus in Cilicia (39). 


One named Saul, a man of Tarsus (Acts 9 : 11). 
lam a Jew, born in Tarsus in Cilicia (Acts 22 : 3). 
A Hebrew of the Hebrews (Phil. 3 : 5). 


Verse 27.—“ The Jews . . . stirred all the multitude.” (1) The 
instigators ; (2) The multitude ; (3) The innocent 








: Veuse 29.—"* Whom. they: supposed that Paul bad brought into the 
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the ponpte Rett restrictions of the temple; (2) The supposition ot 


The folly of the outbreak. 
Verse 80. pe They laid hold on Pauly and dragged im out of the 
@) An nmocent worshiper! Arn unrighteous assault ; 
nvunlawful election 


erse 83.—‘' The ch Sabana aes and laid hold on him.” 
(1) The Roman official; (2) The Christian captive ; (3) The Israelit- 


Verse 34.—‘ He could not know the ee y,! for the uproar.” 
qa Violent clamor (2 2) Wide di (3) Ut 
erse 36.—‘‘Crying out, Away with him.” 


hero: (2 The denunci A 
ro; (2) enunciato (3) énoun 
Verse $9.— Paul said, 1 umm a Jow, of Tarsus in Cilicia,” Padi (1) 


The man of Tarsus ; 


(2) The devotee of Judaism ; (3) The follower 
of Christ. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


VIOLENT DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST PAUL, 


Foretold (Acts 9: 16; 20 : 23; 21:11). 
Recalled (2 Cor. 11 : 23-27; 2 Tim. 3 : 10, 11), 
At Damascus (Acts 9 : 23-25; 2 Cor. 11 : 32): 
At Jerusalem (Acts 9 : 29, 30; 21 : 30-36; 22 : 22-24), 
At Antioch in Pisidia (Acts 13 : 45, 50). 

At Iconium (Acts 14 : 2, 4-6). 

At Lystra (Acts 14 : 19). 

At Philippi (Acts 16 : 19-24). 

At Thessalonica (Acts 17 : 5, 6). 

At Corinth (Acts 18 : 12). 

At Ephesus (Acts 19 : 29-31), 

At Rome (2 Tim. 4 : 6-8). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The affecting farewell at Miletus 
followed the discourse. Then the Apostle sailed along the 
eoast to Patara (in Pamphylia). Here the party took an- 
other ship bound for Syria. _They sailed south of Cyprus, 
directly to Tyre, where they spent a week with the disciples, 
while the ship discharged her cargo. Re-embarking, they 
sailed to Ptolemais, and proceeded thence, probably by land, 
to Cesarea, Here they remained with Philip the evan- 
gelist (comp. Acts 8: 40). A prophet named Agabus pre- 
dicted the imprisonment of Paul, but he declared his purpose 
to go there, despite the entreaty of his friends. They then 
went to Jerusalem. Received gladly by the church at Jeru- 
salem, Paul was yet advised, in view of the prejudice against 
him, to assume the purification of four men who had a vow. 
The report had been spread that Paul taught the Hellenistic 
Jews to forsake Moses, and this Levitical observance was 
designed to disprove the false report. But the result was not 
what was expected, 

Priace.—Jerusalem, within the temple enclosure. ~The 
riot began in the court of Israelites, then probably continued 
in the court of the Gentiles, where the arrest took place. 
The last ‘ecetie- was on the temple stairs, leading from the 
temple enclosure to the castle Antonia, at the northwest 
corner of the temple area. 

Trmze.—About a week after Paul’s arrival at Jerusalem 
(comp. Acts 21: 27 with 24:11). This would be near or 
during the festival of Pentecost, in A.D. 58. 

Prersons.—Paul, and probably the four men with a vow 
upon them ; certain Jews from Asia (Ephesus); the crowd 
of Jews in the temple; the Roman chiliarch (Claudius 
Lysias), centurions, and soldiers. Reference is also made to 
Trophimus, a Gentile Christian from Ephesus, who had ac- 
companied Paul to Jerusalem (comp. Acts 20: 4), and to a 
turbulent Egyptian, mentioned by Josephus, who had raised 
a rebellion, and had escaped after the slaughter of his fol- 
lowers by the procurator Felix close by the Mount of Olives. 

IncipENnts.—The violent arrest of Paul in the temple by 
the Jews (vs, 27-29) ; the subsequent assault by the mob, who 
dragged him into the outer court (v. 30); the appearance of 
the Roman soldiers ; their arrest of Paul (vs. 31-33); the up- 
roar when the chiliarch sought information, and the removal 
of Paul to the temple stairs, pressed by the mob (vs. 34-36) ; 
the conversation of Paul with the chiliarch ; the surprise of 
the latter; his misapprehension in regard to his prisoner 
(vs. 37, 38); Paul’s answer, and his request to speak to the 
people (v. 39). 

Historica Serrmsc.—The scene furnishes a glimpse into 
the turbulent condition of the Jewish people, which within a 
score of years culminated in their overthrow as a nation. 
One extreme party followed another, each outbidding its 
predecessor in its appeal to the evil passions of the mob. 
Jesus had already warned them of the inevitable outcome 
(Luke 13 : 1-5) of all this. But the respectable Pharisees 
used this partisan rage to promote their own ends, as in the 
case of Jesus himself, and thus fostered the growth of blind, 
fanatical hate. Even bad Roman rulers stooped to use it. 
Thus Felix the procurator, some five or six years before this, 
instigated these very “dagger-men” to murder the ex-high- 
priest Jonathan, who had suggested Felix’s appointment to 
the emperor, and who exhorted him to act more worthily in 
the administration of his office. Throughout the whole story 
we are dealing with a people on the brink of destruction. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 

Verses 27-29.—The seven days were the days of purification 
mentioned in verse 26. In that verse it is stated that Paul 
took the four men, with whom he associated himself in the 
‘vow, and went with them into the temple, declaring the ful- 


filment of the days of purification,—that is, announcing to 
the priests at what time the days of purification would be 
fulfilled, namely, after seven days more. This notice was 
given to the priests, who were required by the law to conduct 
the ceremonies in the temple at the end of the days, and to 
pronounce the men released fromthe vow. (See Num. 6 : 13- 
21.) It was when these seven days had nearly come to their 
end, that the Jews stirred up the excitement here men- 
tioned.— The Jews from Asia: That is, Jews from the coast 
provinces of Asia Minor, who had come to Jerusalem for the 
celebration of the feast of »entecost. The Jews to whom 
James and the elders had referred, when they urged Paul to 
purify himself (verses 20-24), were Jewish Christians, whose 
minds and consciences were, and were likely to be, disturbed 
by what they had heard respecting Paul’s teaching the Gen- 
tiles not to circumcise their children, etc. For these Jewish 
believers, the taking upon himself, in the way indicated, the 
Nazarite vow, might naturally tend to remove doubts and 
distrust, But there were multitudes of unbelieving Jews 
whom it was not possible to persuade in any such way as this 
—enemies of the Apostle and his doctrine—and the excite- 
ment of these to violent opposition was always an easy matter. 
Paul had been for a long time in Ephesus and in the neigh- 
borhood, and his teaching, as well as his success, was well 
known fo large numbers ofthe Jews in that region. Some 
of these men became the instigators of the multitude. The 
cause of their action at this particular moment seems to have 
been this: They had seen him, in the days just then passing, 
go again and again into the temple, and had also seen Tro- 
phimus, whom some of them may have known at Ephesus, in 
his company, and, not improbably, within the outer temple 
court. They immediately concluded that this enemy of 
Judaism was not only invading the sacred precincts himself, 
while having such bitter opposition in his heart, but was 
also violating the sanctity of the place by introducing a Gen- 
tile within it. To bring a Greek into the temple was, in- 
deed, to defile the holy place.—The temple: As used here, 
this word refers to the inner court, which Jews only were 
permitted to enter. The outer court was open to Jews and 
Gentiles alike. Trophimus was a companion of Paul on this 
journey to Jerusalem. He was from Ephesus, and we find 
him mentioned in the second Epistle to Timothy as still one 
of the Apostle’s associates at the very end of his life. —They 
supposed: This statement of the historian suggests the 
thought of the genuineness of the book. The writer of a 
later time, who was writing a,story in the interest of a doc- 
trine, or for any kindred purpose, would scarcely have in- 
serted this verse, Certainly, the verse, as connected with the 
story, has the naturalness of truth. 

Verse 30.—The readiness with which the Jews were stirred 
to excitement, not only on behalf of the sanctity of the tem- 
ple, but also against Paul as the teacher of the new doctrine, 
and the missionary to the Gentiles, is clearly indicated in 
various other passages. They laid hold upon Paul by an act of 
mob violence, and dragged him at once, as a violator of the 
purity and sacredness of the holy place, out of the court of 
the Israelites, the inner court, where he was at the time.— 
The doors were shut: That is, the doors between the inner and 
outer courts. The purpose was, as we may believe, that 
there might be no further disturbance or violence within the 
inner court. The closing of the doors was, no doubt, the act 
of the Levites in the temple service. 

Verses 31, 32.—The mob dragged Paul forth, not simply 
that they might relieve the temple of his presence, but that 
they might beat him to death. Paul had not polluted the 
temple. Even if Trophimus had entered the inner court, as 
he had not in fact, the pollution would have been on his 
part, not on Paul’s; for such pollution consisted in the en- 
trance of a Gentile, and this only. They regarded Paul, 
however, as the cause of the pollution, and therefore as 
guilty of a great offense.— The chief captain of the band: That 
is, as the margin has it, the military tribune, or chiliarch, of 
the cohort. This officer was in command of the body of 
Roman soldiers stationed in the castle of Antonia, which was 
close upon the northwest side of the temple area. The chief 
captain, according to the strict meaning of the Greek term, 
was the commander of a thousand men; the centuriuns were 
commanders of a hundred men. The terms are used some- 
what loosely, however, in the New Testament. The body of 
soldiers in the castle was stationed there for the purpose of 
preventing disturbances, etc., and was larger during the prin- 
cipal feasts, when the crowds in Jerusalem were very great 
in numbers, than at ordinary times.—The band, or cohort, 
was this garrison, which was under the command of the chili- 
arch. The report which was brought of the great disturb- 
ance necessarily aroused the chief captain to immediate and 
vigorous action ; for, especially at such a time, it was impossible 
to tell how.far it might extend, and what would be the results 
if it were not at once suppressed. This chief captain, as we 
learn from Acts 23 : 26, was Claudius Lysias. 

Verse 33.—As the mob was centering its violence upon 
Paul, the chief captain supposed that he might have com- 
mitted some crime. His suspicions were awakened, we may 
believe, because of what he is represented as saying in verse 





the soldiers, may also, as we may readily see, have been the 
best, or possibly, atthe moment, the only, way to secure him 
from the fury of those who were beating him.—To be bound 
with two chains: That is, to be chained by each arm to a sol- 
dier, so that two soldiers had him in their power, and he 
could do nothing.—Jnguired : This inquiry was addressed to 
the crowd of people, as we see from the next following verse. 
Who he was, and what he had done, were the two questions 
which would naturally be asked. The man and the crime 
were the points on which knowledge was needed. 

Verse 34.—As Dr. Alexander remarks, “ Nothing can be 
more life-like or more true to nature than this picture, which 
could scarcely have been drawn from hearsay or imagina- 
tion.” —Shouted : This word, rather than “cried,” which the 
Authorized Version gives, represents the loud and tumul- 
tuous outcries which were made.—ZJn/o the castle: The mean- 
ing no doubt is, into that part of the castle where the 
barracks of the Roman soldiers were. The Greek word is 
one which is used to denote a soldiers’ camp or barracks. 
Verses 35, 36.—The stairs were those leading up to the 
castle. The pressure and violence of the crowd rushing on 
towards the castle were so great that the soldiers seem to 
have lifted Paul in their arms. Whether this was done to 
guard him from violence, or whether it was simply due to 
the pressure of the crowd, and, as it were, altogether invol- 
untary on the soldiers’ part, we may not certainly determine, 
—Away with him: This outcry was from the multitude which 
followed after the crowd just alluded to, and was the same 
which was made when the people called for the crucifixion 
of Jesus, Luke 23: 18. 

Verses 37, 38.—The fact that Paul spoke Greek was sur- 
prising to the chief captain, since he bad conjectured him to 
be the Egyptian false prophet, who had not long before this 
created disturbances, This Egyptian he probably knew or 
believed to have been a person to whom the Greek language 
was unknown, The appearance of this man was abou: five 
years earlier in time than the date of this arrest of Paul. He 
promised his followers that they should see the walls of 
Jerusalem fall before their eyes, and that they should enter 
the city victoriously. He was defeated by Felix, the Roman 
procurator, and was obliged to take refuge in flight. The 


Jerusalem, and had been thus violently set upon by the peo- 
ple.—The Assassins : These were robber bands which infested 
Judea at this period. 

Verse 39.—Paul’s reply carries with it the denial that he 
was what the chief captain had supposed, and puts forth a 
claim, as a Jew, to be heard by the people, and as a citizen of 
Tarsus to have a fair treatment or trial. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The farewell to the Ephesian elders at Miletus was a 
touching revelation of the worth alike of the Apostle and ef 
those he was leaving forever. With true Oriental demon- 
strativeness, they fell on Paul’s neck, and all wept aloud, and 
kissed him over and over, “sorrowing most of all at his 
having told them they should never see him again” (Gen, 
45:14; 46:29; Luke 15:20; Matt. 26:49). Then, set- 
ting out with him, they parted only when he had reached 
the quay and gone on board the vessel which was to bear 
him away from them. 

The voyagers sailed straight south for forty or fifty miles, 
through the labyrinth of islands that fringe the western coast 
of Asia Minor, and came first to Cos, one of the most re- 
nowned of that beautiful chain, rich in its lovely hills, in its 
vines, and its cloth-weaving looms. The next day they cov- 
ered about the same distance, and got to the town of Rhodes, 
on the north tip of that charming island; and then, on the 
third day, after sailing sixty miles nearly east, they landed 
on the continent, at Patara, a great seaport of Lycia, where 
was an oracle of Apollo, which gave responses only in the 
six winter months. Here the Apostle and his companions 
left the coaster that had brought them thus far, for a Syrian 
ship on the point of sailing for Pheenicia, and were presently 
on their way to Syria. They landed safely at Tyre, which 
was about four hundred miles from Patara, after sighting 
Cyprus, which they skirted on the south. 

Even to this great heathen port the new faith had already 
spread (Acts 11: 19), so that Paul, after seeking out his fel- 
low-Christians, was able to rest in their pleasant company 
for a whole week. The incidents of the long and often 
troubled years of the journey now over would furnish abun- 
dant discourse; but it further convinced the local disciples 
that the implacable hatred of the Apostle by the Jews, as not- 
only an apostate from Judaism, but also, in their opinion, its 
most dangerous enemy, from his proclaiming the kingdom of 
God open to the heathen without their needing first to 
become Jews, made it unwise in the extreme for him to go 
up to Jerusalem, where the fanaticism of the race was fiercest. 
But Paul would not listen to their dissuasions, though we are 
told they were made “through the Spirit.” Assuredly he 





38. To arrest him as he did, and place him in the hands of 


would not have gone up in the face of what he recoguized as 


chief captain evidently thought that he had now returned to 
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the voice of God, so that he could not have acknowledged a 
heavenly source for the entreaties, But he was evidently a 
man of very determined will, and would have his own way. 
The fact that he was going up with the money collected from 
the churches he had founded, for the poor Christians in the 
Holy City, made him, perbaps, suppose himself bound to 
hand it over personally, to guard against possible accidents. 
Very probably, however, the statement that the warning was 
from above was a conclusion of Luke in after days, when the 
Acts were being written, equivalent to what we mean when 
we say that a thing was “ providential,” our belief that it 
was so rising from the turn a matter may have taken after 
the warning which we thus describe had been given. 

A coaster offered a ready means of reaching a point well 
on the way to the destined end of the journey, taking the 
Apostle to Piolemais (now Acre), twenty-five miles south of 
Tyre. The travelers stayed there only a single day, and 
then passed on, still south, to Ceesarea, about thirty-five miles 
farther down the coast. Here they took a long rest in the 
friendly home of Philip the evangelist, one of the seven dea- 
cons in the church at Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile a “ prophet” named Agabus (Acts 11: 28) came 
down from the Judean hills, and called at Philip’s house, where 
he met Paul, and doubtless heard from him many details of 
his pust mission. To him also, as to the brethren at Tyre, one 
thing was clear from the narration,—that it would be no better 
than throwing away his life, or at least his liberty, for one so 
clearly marked out for a violent death by the Jewish fanatics 
to go among them, especially at one of the great feasts, 
when Jews from Asia and other parts, where zealots had 
already tried to murder him, would be present in large num- 
bers. Full of this conviction, Agabus did his best to keep 
Paul from putting himself into such terribledanger. Taking 
off the Apostle’s girdle, he bound bis own hands and feet 
with it, as prisoners were bound, and said: “ Thus saith the 
‘Holy Ghost, the Jews at Jerusalem will bind Paul just as I 
am now bound, and will hand him over, a prisoner, to the 
Romans.” Hearing this, the Apostle’s companions, Luke, 
Trophimus, Aristarchus, and doubtless Philip and his daugh- 
ters, besought him not to go up. But it-was of no use. 
_ Though they wept and implored till it seemed as if they 
would break his heart, he stuck to his determination. The 
Holy Ghost had said he would be bound; well, he was 
ready, not only to be bound, but to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus. All that his friends could do, there- 
fore, was to say, “ The will of the Lord be done.” 

To Jerusalem, accordingly, the Apostle went up, with his 
traveling companions and some others, and received a hearty 
welcome from the “brethren.” A meeting with the apostle 
James and all the elders followed, next day, when Paul re- 
cited his successes among the heathen. In their desire to 
secure him the kindly feeling of the Jewish converts, how- 
ever, they proceeded to give him what proved unfortunate 
advice. A rumor, circulated by Jews from the regions 
through which he had preached, widely found credence 
among the Hebrew Christians in Judea, who were now very 
numerous, that he taught the Jews of the Dispersion not to 
circumcise their children, and to neglect as things indifferent 
the rabbinical “ customs,” so sacred to the Jew. The Jewish 
converts in Judea, the elders said, were so “zealous” for the 
law that it would be well if Paul would do something to win 
back their confidence in him, as reaily loyal to Moses. 
‘There were four men who had been under a temporary 
Nazarite vow which was now about to expire. Could he not 
take the vow with them, for what remained of their time, 
and join them in the rites of purification in the temple, 
till the offerings and rites necessary for their being set free 
from the vow by the priests had been duly carried out? 

Paul was only too glad to prevent troubie by so innocent a 
step; so he forthwith assented, and next day, going up with 
the men to the temple, gave formal notice that they and he 
were about to enter on the legal course, preparatory to their 
applying for the liberation of each from his vow, Paul having 
undertaken to defray all expenses. The seven days required 
for being in a position to obtain the legal certificate had 
nearly expired, Paul, it would seem, presenting himself with 
the mer each day in the temple. On apparently the last 
day, however, some Jews from Asia Minor, full of the fanatical 
rage from which the Apostle had suffered so much there, 
having already seen him in the city, in company with one 
Trophimus, whom they knew as an Ephesian Greek, came 
on him and the four Jews with whom he was joined in the 
vow, in the court of the Israelites. Assuming at once that 
these men were Greeks, and that Paul had carried his con- 
tempt for the Jaw so far as to take Greeks inside the barriers 
beyond which none but Jews were allowed to pass, under 
pain of death, they raised a wild uproar against him, as an 
audacious enemy of the holy house. 

No population was ever more excitable than the Jews, and 
no subject more instantly or fiercely stirred them than the 
honor of the law and of the temple. The wide grounds of 
the “ Close,” embracing about thirty-five acres, were presently 
a scene of the wildest tumult. The whole flood of religious 
madness had broken loose. Paul was seized and dragged out 
of the temple, the doors of which were forthwith closed by 





the Levite gatekeepers; and a few minutes more would have 
seen him swept outside the sacred limits, and stoned or torn 
to death by the mob. 

Fortunately the commander of the garrison in Antonia saw 
the riot, and with his troops instantly rushed down the steps 
leading into the temple grounds, and rescued the intended 
victim, whom those round him were beating to death. Ina 
few moments he was chained by the hands to two soldiers, 
and, thus fettered, was hurried towards the castle, the crowd 
howling out, as had been done with his Master, “ Away with 
him!” thatis,“Kill him!” Before they got inside the gates 
of the fortress, however, Paul asked if he might speak to the 
colonel, who was surprised to hear him use Greek, having 
taken it for granted that he was an Egyptian who had lately 
raised a terrible insurrection, at the head of four thousand 
“ dagger-men,” or “Assassins.” “Iam a Jew,” said Paul, “of 
Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: I beseech thee 
give me leave to speak to the people.” The privilege was 
granted; and Paul, standing on the stairs, and beckoning with 
his hand to obtain silence, to the delight of the crowd began 
to address them in Aramaic, showing that he had been brought 
up in a strictly Jewish household, which, even in a foreign 
land, had cherished the speech of Canaan. 
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JEWISH MURDERERS ANT) ROMAN 
PROTECTORS. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The stronger a man’s faith, the greater will and should be 
his disposition to conciliate. Paul may seem to have 
stretched consideration for weak brethren to its utmost, when 
he consented to the proposal of the Jerusalem elders to join 
in performing the vow of a Nazarite, and to appear in the 
temple for that purpose. But he was quite consistent in so 
doing; for it was not Jewish ceremonial that he objected to, 
but the insisting on it as necessary. For himself, he lived 
as a Jew, except in his freedom of intercourse with Gen- 
tiles. No doubt he knew that the death-warrant of their 
ceremonial had been signed, but he could let time carry out 
the sentence, The one thing which he was resolved should 
not be, was its imposition on Gentile Christians, Their road 
to Jesus was not through temple or synagogue. As for Jew- 
ish Christians, let them keep to the ritual, if they chose. 
The conciliatory plan recommended by the elders, though 
perfectly consistent with Paul’s views, and successful with 
the Jewish Christians, roused non-Christian Jews, as might 
have been expected. 

This lesson brings out very strikingly the part played by 
each of the two factors in carrying out God’s purposes for 
Paul, They are unconscious instruments, and co-operation 
is the last thing dreamed of on either side; but Jew and 
Roman together work out a design of which they had not a 
glimpse. 

1, Note the charge against Paul. The “Jews from Asia” 
knew him by sight, as they had seen him in Ephesus and 
elsewhere; and, possibly, some of them had been fellow- 
passengers with him from Miletus. No wonder that they 
construed his presence in the temple into an insult to it. If 
Luther or John Knox had appeared in St. Peter’s, he would 
not have been thought to have come as a worshiper. Paul’s 
teaching may very naturally have created the impression iu 
hot-tempered partisans, who could not draw distinctions, that 
he was the enemy of temple and sacrifice. 

It has always been the vice of religious controversy to treat 
inferences from heretical teaching which appear plain to the 
critics, as if they were articles of the heretic’s belief. These 
Jewish zealots practiced a very common method when they 
fathered on Paul all which they supposed involved in his 
position, Their charges against him are partly flat lies, 
partly conclusions drawn from misapprehension of his po- 
sition, partly exaggeration, and partly hasty assumptions, He 
had never said a word which could be construed as “against 
the people.” He had, indeed, preached that the law was not 
for Gentiles, and was not the perfect revelation which 
brought salvation, and he had pointed to Jesus as in him- 
self realizing all that the temple shadowed; but such teach- 
ing was not “against” either, but rather for both, as setting 
both in their true relation to the whole process of revelation. 
He had not brought “Greeks” into the temple, not even the 
one Greek whom malice multiplied into many. When pas- 
sion is roused, exaggeration and assumptions soon become 
definite assertions. The charges are a complete object-lesson 
in the baser arts of religious (!) partisans; and they have 
been but too faithfully reproduced in all ages. Did Paul 
remember how he had been “consenting” to the death of 
Stephen on the very same charges? How far he has tray- 
eled since that day ! 

2. Note the immediately kindled flame of popular bigotry. 
The always inflammable population of Jerusalem was more 
than usually excitable at the times of the feasts, when it was 
largely increased by zealous worshipers from a distance. 
Noble teaching would have left the mob as stolid as it found 
them; but an appeal to the narrow prejudices which they 





thought were religion was a spark in gunpowder, and an 
explosion was immediate. It is always easier to rouse men 
to fight for their “ religion” than to live by it. Jebu is 
proud of what he calls his “zeal for the Lord,” which is 
really only ferocity with a mask on. The yelling crowd did 
not stop to have the charges proved. That they were made 
was enough. In Scotland, people used to talk of “ Jeddart 
justice,” which consisted in hanging a man first, and trying 
him leisurely afterwards. It was usually substantially just 
when applied to moss-troopers, but does not do so well when 
administered to apostles, 

Notice the carefulness to save the temple from pollution, 
which is shown by the furious crowds dragging Paul outside 
before they kill him. They were not afraid to commit mur- 
der, but they were horror-struck at the thought of a breach 
of ceremonial etiquette. Of course; for when religion is 
conceived of as mainly a matter of outward observances, sin 
is reduced to a breach of these. We are all tempted to shift 
the center of gravity in our religion, and to make too much 
of ritual observance. Kill Paul, if you will, but get him out- 
side the sacred precincts first. The priests shut the doors to 
make sure that there should be no profanation, and stopped 
inside the temple, well pleased that murder should go on at 
its threshold. They had better have rescued the victim. 
Time was when the altar was a sanctuary for the criminal 
who could grasp its horns, but now its ministers wink at 
bloodshed with secret approval. Paul could easily have 
been killed in the crowd, and no responsibility for his death 
have clung to any single hand. No doubt that was the cow- 
ardly calculation which they made, and they were well on 
the way to carry it out when the other factor comes into 
operation. 

3. Note the source of deliverance. The Roman garrison 
was posted in the fortress of Antonia, which commanded the 
temple from a higher level at the northwest angle of the en- 
closure, Tidings “came up” to the officer in command, 
Claudius Lysias by name (Acts 23 : 26), that all Jerusalem 
was in confusion. With disciplined promptitude he turned 
out a detachment and “ran down uponthem.” The contrast 
between the quiet power of the legionaries and the noisy 
feebleness of the mob is striking. The best qualities of 
Roman sway are seen in this tribune’s unhesitating action, 
before which the excited mob cowers in fright, They “left 
beating of Paul,” as knowing that a heavier hand would fall 
on them for rioting. With swift decision, Lysias acts first 
and talks afterwards, securing the man who was plainly the 
center of disturbance, and then, having got him fast with 
two chains on him, inquiring who he was, and what he had 
been doing. 

Then the crowd breaks loose again in noisy and contradic- 
tory explanations, all at the top of their voices, and each 
drowning the other. Clearly, the bulk of them could not 
answer either of Lysias’ questions, though they could all 
bellow, “Away with him!” till their throats were sore. It 
is a perfect picture of a mob, which is always ferocious, and 
volubly explanatory in proportion to its ignorance. One 
man kept hig head in the hubbub, and that was Lysias, who 
determined to keep his prisoner till he did koow something 
about him. So heordered him to be taken up intothe castle ; 
and, as the crowd saw their prey escaping, they made one last 
fierce rush, and almost swept away the soldiers, who had to 
pick Paul up and carry him. Once on the stairs leading to the 
castle, they were clear of the crowd, which could only send a 
rear of bafiled rage after them, and to this the stolid legion- 
aries were as deaf as their own helmets. 

The part here played by the Roman authority is that 
which it performs throughout the Acts. It shields infant 
Christianity from Jewish assailants, like the wolf, which, 
according to legend, suckled Romulus. The good and the 
bad features of Roman rule were both valuable for that pur- 
pose. Its contempt for ideas, and, above all, for speculative 
differences in a religion which it regarded as a hurtful super- 
stition, ite unsympathetic incapacity for understanding its 
subject nations, its military discipline, its justice, which, 
though often tainted, was yet better than the partisan vio- 
lence which it coerced, all helped,to make it the defender of 
the first Christians. Strange that Rome should shelter and 
Jerusalem persecute ! 

Mark, too, how blindly men fulfil God’s purposes. The 
two bitter antagonists, Jew and Roman, seem to themselves 
to be working in direct opposition; but God is using them 
both to carry out his design. Paul has to be got to Rome, 
and these two forces are combined, by a wisdom beyond their 
ken, to carry him thither. Two cogged wheels, turning in 
opposite directions, fit into each other, and grind out a 
resultant motion, different from either of theirs. These sol- 
diers and that mob were like two pawns on a chess-board, 
ignorant of the intentions of the hand which moves them. 

4. Note the calm courage of Paul. He had kept his head, 
too, and though bruised and hustled, and having, but a minute 
or two beforehand, looked death in the face, he is ready to seize 
the opportunity to speak a word for his Master. Observe the 
quiet courtesy of his address, and his calm remembrance of 
the ‘tribunme’s right to prevent his speaking. There is 





nothing more striking in Paul’s character than his self-com- 
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mand and composure in all circumstances. This ship could 
rise to any wave,and ride in any storm. It was not by virtue 
of happy temperament, but of a fixed faith, that his heart 
and mind were kept in perfect peace. It is not easy to dis- 
turb a man who counts not his life dear if only he may com- 
plete his course. So these two men front each other, and it 
is hard to tell which has the’ quieter pulse and the steadier 
hand. The same sources of tranquil self-control and calm 
' superiority to fortune which stood Paul in such good stead, 
are open to us. If God is our rock and our high tower, we 
shall not be moved. 

The tribune had, for some unknown reason, settled in his 
mind that the Apostle was a well-known “ Egyptian,” who 
had headed a band of “ Sicarii,” or “ dagger-men,” of whose 
bloody doings Josephus tells us. How the Jews should have 
been trying to murder such a man, Lysias does not seem to 
have considered. But when he heard the courteous, respect- 
ful Greek speech of the Apostle, he saw at once that he had 
got no uncultured rnffian to deal with, and, in answer to 
Paul’s request and explanation, gave him leave to speak. 
That has been thought an improbability. But strong men 
recognize each other, and the brave Roman was struck with 
something in the tone and bearing of the brave Jew, which 
made him instinctively sure that no harm would come of the 
permission. There ought to be that in the demeanor of 
Christian which is as a testimonial of character for him, and 
sways observers to favorable constructions. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE HELPER MOBBED. 


Paul came bringing large charities given by Gentiles for 
the poorJews. He also brought larger ideas about the gospel, 
as designed for all men, and proof of it in the special miracles, 
and in repetitions of Pentecost. He should have been wel- 
come. But he was not. His accusers told six lies against him 
in one sentence. A devil is a necessity in accounting for 
many human actions. They were killing him when the 
Roman guard rescued him. Surely Paul was in deaths oft. 
He had come to this one threatening him with the clearest 
knowledge that it awaited him. So Christ marched to- 
wards his. 

: ., Bat this wrath was restrained and was made to praise God. 

“Paul thereby had an opportunity to preach the gospel where 
he would not otherwise have had it—at the foot of the tower; 
and, by that address, in all the world. He is a great man 
who can come out of imminent death in such a tumult and 
make such an address. No such thing as mobs, scourgings, and 
stonings moved him from his calm trust in God. Did ever 
any other man make such a speech under such adverse c?t- 
cumstances ? 

How fortunate for him and us that he could speak Greek. 
God is ready to use any acquisition we may have made. In his 
address he makes hardly an allusion to his treatment. He has 
no resentment, but he recites his experience and conversion, 
that the people may be incited to seek like great blessings. 
Did any man ever more clearly exemplify the teachings and 
spirit of Christ? Hence that very night the howling of the 
mob was changed for the blessed voice of Jesns, who stood by 
him and assured him that the great desire of his heart should 
be granted—he should preach Christ in Rome. Paul must 
have liked mobs because of the blessed company that followed. 
How did such spirit affect his hearers? Only to make them 
more zealous for his murder. His spirit condemned theirs. 
Rather than change theirs they would murder him. It isa 
fearful thing to give up one’s self to a spirit which blinds the 
eyes, depraves the reason, and hardens the heart till the man 
loses all control. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They . . . stirred up all the multitude, and laid hands on him 
(v. 27). It is comparatively easy to stir up the multitude on 
the wrong side. It is commonly easier to arouse a popular 
feeling against a man, by making charges, or by indulging in 
sneer, to his discredit, than it is to excite a popular interest 
in a man’s favor ; for with this world as it is, evil has a certain 
advantage over good, to begin with; on the principle that 
things go down easier than they go up. And then, when the 
multitude is fairly set against the man, it is ‘comparatively 
safe to lay hands on him. Paul is dead; so are the “ Jews 
from Asia” which stirred up the multitude against him. 
But there are pastors, and superintendents, and teachers, and 
business men, and men in civil stations, and candidates for 
office, who are having the multitude stirred up against them 
—by men who call themselves Christians. Of course, you 
never had a part in anything of that sort; but there are per- 
sons who have. 


” They wepposed (v. 29). They didn’t know, but they “ sup- 
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posed,” and they wouldn’t wait to find out the facts. They 
were all wrong, but they acted as though there was no doubt 
about the case. A large share of all the misrepresentation and 
all the injustice in the world comes from people “ suppos- 
ing” that this thing, or that thing, or the other thing, has 
been done, when a little honest inquiry would have shown 
the charge or the rumor to be baseless. We “suppose” that 
if one public official is dishonest, another one is; that if there 
is an error in giving change to us, when we make a purchase, 
the dealer meant to cheat us; that if a friend fails to be as 
cordial as usual, he intends to give us a slight; that if a 
speaker or writer is inaccurate in any statement, he pur- 
posely lies; that if a man with a character for uprightness, 
or purity, or fairness, comes from any cause under suspicion, 
he is—“ no better than he should be.” Oh, the wrong which 
has been done by those who “supposed” that somebody else 
had done wrong, and who acted on their supposition ! 

They were seeking to kill him (v. 31). There was no so com- 
mon answer to Paul’s preaching as a proposition to kill him. 
And that mode of meeting an argument—especially on reli- 
gious subjects—has always been popular. The first murder 
was prompted by religious bigotry. Various bodies of Chris- 
tians—Protestant as well as Romanist—have tried to kill off 
those who differed with them on points of theology. It 
would hardly be safe to-day to trust any religious denomina- 
tion with irresponsible and unlimited power over other 
denominations. The probability is, that there would be 
more or less of killing done; at all events, violence would 
not be unknown.’ But killing a man never answers his 
arguments; nor does it destroy the cause he represents— 
whether that cause be good or bad. Killing a man, or offer- 
ing him violence, for his religious opinions, is the poorest 
way of dealing with him, notwithstanding the venerable pre- 
cedents in its favor. 

Some shouted one thing, some another (v.34). Unity of action 
does not always indicate unity of purpose. Men often work 
together when they have little in common. In a mob, there 
will be some who want to gain concessions from those in 
power ; others who seek revenge for real or fancied injuries; 
others, again, who would merely overthrow the established 
order of things; and yet others who look alone for opportu- 
ties of plunder. And this confusion of purpose is the weak- 
ness of amob. Men must have a common object of pursuit 
to be strong in a common effort. They must be united in 
heart, as well as in endeavor, to carry everything before 
them. ' 

Dost thou know Greek? Art thou not then the Egyptian? 
(vs. 37, 38). These questions of the chief captain show how 
completely he was swayed by a baseless prejudice against 
Paul. He “supposed” that Paul was an Egyptian murderer 
instead of a cultivated Roman gentleman. Paul’s appearance 
and manners seemed to go for nothing. He did not look 
like an Egyptian, nor act like the leader of a band of mur- 
derers, but the chief captain took it for granted that he was 
just this and nothing less, nor more. If we are prejudiced 
against a man, we are likely to do him gross injustice; to 
misread his every look and act. It would be well if we 
were all as prompt as the chief captain to.revise our opin- 
ions on the evidence of the suspected man’s words of Chris- 
tian calmness and of evident culture and refinement. 

Iam... a citizen of no mean city (v. 39). Paul was proud 
of his citizenship. He had a right tobe. The good name of 
a man’s home reflects honor on himself. Ifa town has a bad 
name, it is to the discredit of every man whose home is there. 
And every man is more or less affected by, and has more or 
less of a share in shaping, the character of the community in 
which he lives. A keen eye sees at once a difference between 
citizens of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Let us, then, feel our responsibility for the character 
of the community about us, and endeavor to make our own 
its best rather than its objectionable peculiarities. The dis- 
ciple of Jesus is “a citizen of no mean city,” his home is 
“the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem,”—“ the 
city whic hath the foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” He isa “fellow-citizen with the saints, and of the 
household of God.” Let him see to it that he walks worthy 
of his high citizenship, that he reflects no dishonor on the 
city which he represents before men. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Paul at Jerusalem, or Nearly Murdered.—At last the Apostle 
got to the Holy City. We must confine ourselves to the 
rough experiences which are narrated in the verses that 
we study to-day. To make the thing more clear, we will 
divide the theme as follows: 

A Lying Throng.—This consisted of those “ Jews of Asia,” 
mentioned in verse 27. They had probably been watching 
Paul for some time, so as to get a good chance to do him 
harm. Now they thought that their opportunity had come, 
and to excite the people and get them wrought up to the 





right pitch of fanaticism, they scrupled not to utter a lot of 


lies, Paul never taught things against the people, the law, 
or the temple. When rightly understood, he taught the com- 


plete fulfilment of the law in all its details, and strove to 
help the people to a right understanding of law and prophets. 
Nor had he brought any Greek into the sacred precincts of 
the temple. But what did these men care for that? They 
were not after facts, but after the blood of this man, and if a 
lie could serve their purpose better than the truth, that 
was what they were only too ready to use. It is too bad 
that all such throngs have not long ceased to exist. But 
they are as lying to-day as in the times of the Apostle. In 
heathen lands, when opponents of the truth want to harm the 
missionaries, they no more scruple to lie than did these men. 
And in so-called Christian lands we have only too many 
similar instances. Our political life is full of lies, which 
each party utters for purposes of self-advancement. The 
business world is full of lies uttered with no better motive. 
The world is much the same in this day as it was then, and 
the air is as full of lies as it is full of bees when they swarm, 
Alas, that we should not have learned any better after nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity ! 

A Murderous Throng.—Stirred up by the lies of the leaders, 
they soon were swayed into a fury of passion, and then mur- 
der filled their hearts. Strange that it never occurred to 
them that to defile the temple was a far less sinful thing 
than to murder a manin cold (or rather hot) blood, In their 
action, they were like the Jews some years before this, who 
were not willing to go into Pilate’s judgment hall, lest they 
should be defiled, and yet were perfectly willing to have wit- 
nesses swear falsely about the Master. So, in this case, they 
were careful to shut the gates of the temple before they began 
their murderous work, lest any Gentile should get in and 
defile the building with his mere presence. Then they got 
to work to beat the Apostle, and would in the end have done 
him to death, had it not been for the timely intervention of 
the Roman captain, who at once swooped down on them, and 
delivered the Apostle from their midst. Even then he had 
a hard time to get him to a place of safety, so rabid was the 
mob in its bitter hatred and its determination to kill this 
man. 

During all this tumult, the thoughts of the Apostle must 
have been turned to an event of years past, when he was one 
of the bitter persecutors, and Stephen the man over whose 
death he then rejoiced: What a flood of memories must have 
swept over him as he heard the wild cries of his enemies, 
and felt the blows which they rained down uponhim! I 
doubt not that this very memory was one of the influences 
that made him bear all these indignities so patiently. This 
brings us to the next point, and we stop to look at 

One Calm Man.—There seems to have been only one such 
man in all that throng. And he was the very man whom we 
should have expected to be the most excited. For it was his 
life that they were after. But in all this wild tumult, Paul 
kept calm, and not only made no attempt at escape, but was 
actually anxious to address the mob, and preach to them the 
truth that he himself prized so highly. This address is given 
in the next chapter, and the teacher should read it for his 
own edification. Note in it that they paid good attention till 
Paul said that he was sent to preach the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, Then their old-time fanaticism broke loose once more, 
and they broke out into wild cries that he was not fit to 
live. 

Now ask the class why it was that the only calm man in 
all that multitude was this Paul? He was calm because he 
had a conscience which was void of offense toward God and 
man, and because he had no fear of anything before his eyes 
excepting God only. He could truly say, “I will not fear 
what man shall do unto me.” If you see a man who is not at 
all afraid of poverty, or pain, or persecution, or death, you 
see a man over whom you can have no power atall, He 
lives superior to all these things, and is like the bird that 
soars above the storm-cloud, and is in calm and quiet. Even 
in these dire circumstances, Paul was proving the truth of 
that saying, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee; because he trusteth in thee.” There 
is a peace to which this world is a stranger, which it can 
neither give nor take away, which all believers may have. 
If they do not possess it, it is only because they have not 
entered into the fulness of the blessing which God stands 
ready to give them. 

The lesson of practical utility that we may learn from this 
story is this, that progress in Christian things can never be 
made without encountering virulent opposition. If we want 
to suppress slavery, it cannot be done without great sacrifice. 
If we desire to put an end to the liquor traffic, it will be at 
much cost of time and labor, and in the face of bitter opposi- 
tion. Race-track betting will never die a natural death, but 
must be violently put to death; and, of course, it will resist 
with all its might. Even in our own hearts, if we want to 
put down sin, it will take a struggle, and cannot be done 
without divine help. Sin is ‘a powerful thing, and means to 
win the day if it can, by fair means or foul. And if you want 
to come off victor, you will have to count the cost and go in 
to the war for life. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who met Paul at Miletus? Where did Paul go when he 
bade them farewell? It was in the last of April that Paul 
sailed from Miletus to goto Jerusalem, stopping at several 
places on the way. The journey was not all on the same 
ship, and the very last part of the way was-by land. You 
can show on the map, or trace with chalk, the course of travel 
and the various stopping-places. There are excellent Bible 
lesson pictures illustrating all these lessons, which are of 
value and interest to the children. It was a long sail across 
the sea to the southeast, passing often in sight of beautiful 
islands and green shores going over to Syria. Do you re- 
member the great island of Cyprus, where Paul preached 
and the governor became a Christian? It was there that a 
man was made blind as a punishment for trying to keep the 
governor from hearing the word of God. They passed 
Cyprus, leaving it on the left hand, and landed at the city of 
Tyre, where the ship was to unload her stores of fine goods. 
It was Sunday when Paul came to Tyre; do you suppose he 
went on his journey that same day ? 

Paul at Tyre.—Paul found Christians in Tyre who were 
glad for him to spend a week with them, and to hear from 
him and his companions of the churches in different places. 
They begged him’ not to go to Jerusalem, but Paul wanted 
to be there on a certain feast-day, and see the elders of the 
church there. Do you remember who wrote the Book of 
Acts,—one who went with Paul on many of his travels? If 
you should have an advanced scholar who could read well 
enough, call for the ‘reading of Acts 21: 5,6; or ask an 
assistant teacher to read what Luke wrote about leaving 
Tyre. Always be ready to refer to the open Bible when 
practicable, and let little children become familiar with Scrip- 
ture phraseology. a 

Paul at Cesarea.—This was another city where Paul and 
his company spent several days. They stayed at the house 
of a good man, who had four wise daughters, and a prophet 
named Agabus came there. He was the man who showed 
what would be done to Paul in Jerusalem. Explain use of a 
girdle, or show in a picture, and then tell what Agabus did 
with Paul's girdle as he said, “ So shall be done at Jerusalem 
to the man who owns this girdle.” Luke and the others who 
saw it, begged Paul not to go to Jerusalem to be bound. But 
Paul said, “ Why do you weep and break my heart! I am 
ready to be bound or to die for the name of Jesus.” This 
scene has been illustrated in teaching by saying, “ Now I am 
going to let you see how the prophet showed what should be 
done to Paul.” A little girl was placed before the class, and 
the teacher, taking off her ribbon sash, bound first the feet 
then the hands of the child. This is well if the meaning is 
made clear, and would be more correct if the teacher bind 
herself; but without great care some child with but one idea 
will go home saying, “the lesson was about being tied up.” 

Paul in Jerusalem.—Nothing could keep Paul from going 
where he thought the Lord wanted him to go. Luke says, 
“We made ready our baggage, and went up. to Jerusalem.” 
An old disciple from Cyprus went with them, and they were 
to stay with him in the city. The next day Paul found the 
church elders, of whom James, the brother of Jesus, was the 
head. Paul told, and they gladly heard, all that God had 
helped him to do among Jews and Gentiles. Paul went to 
the temple, and kept all the laws of temple worship as any 
pious Jew would do. One day he was in the court of the 
temple, when suddenly he was roughly seized, and a crowd 
gathered quickly around him. They called aloud, “ Men of 
Israel, help! This is the man that teaches against the law 
and the temple, this holy place, and he has brought Greeks 
into the temple!” There was a wall around the temple, and 
no one could enter within that wall ; there were stones set up, 
and carved on the stones were warnings that any of another 
race than Jews who should enter would be punished with 
death. They had seen Paul in the streets with a man from 
Ephesus, and, without knowing if it were true, they supposed 
Paul had taken the man into the inner court. How cruel 
and wicked to want to killa man for what they only supposed 
he had done ! 

They Went About to Kill Him.—Just as the angry Jews 
planned and tried to kill Jesus. The whole city was in confu- 
sion, running, shouting, dragging Paul out of the temple courts. 
Some held him while the gate-keepers called men to shut the 
great gates of brass; they would not kill him in the holy place. 
The gates were so large and heavy it took twenty men to 
close them. The men were beating Paul, and would soon 
have killed him, but a company of soldiers came tramping 
in among them. Do you know how it is now in the city 
when there is a noise and excitement, how quickly there will 
be in the crowd some men with blue coats and brass buttons, 
and each man with a great club at his side? That was not 
exactly the kind of policemen they had so long ago in Jeru- 
salem. 

The Chief Captain.—Close by the temple was a great stone 
castle, where there were always a thousand soldiers and a 
éhief‘captain. From the high tower the watchman could 





look over the city and report any trouble. The crowd stopped 
beating Paul when they saw men with lances and spears, and 
heard the captain say, “ Who is he? What has he done?” 
Each soldier carried a chain ready touse. “ Put two chains 
on him,” said the captain. When he could not find out what 
the prisoner had done, he said, “Carry him into the castle.” 
It was not his own girdle bound him then, but a strong chain 
on each arm, which fastened him to a soldier on each side. 

Away With Him.—That was what the people shouted as they 
pushed and crowded so that Paul was carried along up the 
stairway. Did you ever hear of another angry crowd who 
shouted those same words in Jerusalem? Ah, how true is 
the golden text! Paul believed in Christ, and he had much 
to suffer for his sake. Paul turned to the captain, and asked 
if he might speak to the people. The captain gave him 
leave, and as he stood on the stairway, he beckoned with his 
chained hand; and when it was still he began to talk, calling 
them brethren. Was not that like Jesus, to call men brothers 
who had just nearly killed him? If someone will read with 
you the twenty-second. chapter of Acts, you will know what 
Paul said on the stone stairway, how angry they were, how 
they threw dust in the air, and shouted that such a fellow 
was not fit to live. Had Paul broken any law? Had he 
done any wrong? He was trying to teach men how they 
could be saved, but because they hated Jesus Christ, they 
hated to be told of their sins, and shouted, like the crowd 
who wanted Jesus to be crucified, “‘ Away with him! Away 
with him!” 

Louisville, Ky. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone? ”’ 

“‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

“T love to tell the story.” 

“Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

“Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears.” 
* My soul, be on thy guard.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF THE TEMPLE.—A clear conception of 
the topography of the temple and its purlieus will add force 
and significance to various little touches and expressions in 
the account given by Luke of the arrest of Paul. The 
temple itself covered the crest of Mt. Moriah, the summit 
of ‘which was marked by a rugged rock protruding in the 
center of an artificial platform, supported by massive masonry 
built up from the southern and eastern slopes of the hill, 
covering thirty-five acres, and measuring about sixteen hun- 
dred feet from north to south, and about a® thousand feet 
from east to west. On the east and south sides the walls 
towered to a great height, and there was no access. On the 
north the platform was separated from the civil city by a 
wall with gates. On the west, bridges across the narrow 
valley of the Tyropson united it with the city of David. At 
the northwest angle of this great platform stood Millo, where 
had been a palace and fortress of the kings of Judah. This 
had been rebuilt by Herod, who raised a massive citadel 
called the castle of Antonia, connected with the temple area 
by steps from its second story, and where the Roman gov- 
ernor and garrison were subsequently quartered. The site is 
still the residence of the Turkish pasha, and of his troops, 
and at the angle of the castle is the broken staircase by which 
the soldiers could at a moment’s warning be marched into 
the temple area, The old doorway has long been built up, 
but the steps, though worn and imperfect, still remain, and 
we may yet mount them, and stand where Paul stood sur- 
veying the surging crowd below. The roofed building of the 
temple strictly so called, stood just to the westward of the 
projecting piece of rock, where, we presume, was the altar of 
burnt sacrifice in the open air, and at its farther end, west- 
ward, was the holy place. Round these buildings was the 
inner cloister or corridor, which, on pain of death, could not 





be entered by any uncircumcised stranger. This cloister had 
gates, which, at the commencement of the disturbance about 
Paul, were immediately closed by the Levitical guard, lest 
there should be any pollution of the holy place. “Forth- 
with the doors were shut,” and “ immediately the chief cap- 
tain,” that is, the tribune in command of a cohort of more than 
a thousand men, “ with soldiers and centurions, ran down unto 
them,” descending the stairs from Antonia. 

A Retic rrom Herop’s Tempie.—The most interesting 
discovery ever made with respect to Herod’s temple, has a very 
direct reference to the excitement caused among the Jews 
by the rumor of Paul having brought Greek into the 
temple. It is a large stone tablet, discovered in 1871 among the 
rubbish which had been thrown down the slope of the Kedron 
valley at the destruction of the temple by Titus, and which 
I last’ saw deposited in the barracks of the Antonia castle. 
It bears a Greek inscription, cut in very large and deep 
characters, of which the following is a translation: “No 
stranger is to enter within the balustrade round the temple 
and enclosure. Whosoever may be taken will be responsible 
to himself for his death, which will ensue.” Now Josephus 
writes, describing the temple: “‘ When you go through these 
cloisters unto the second court, there was a balustrade (dru- 
phaktos) made of stone all round, whose height was three 
cubits; its construction was very elegant. Upon it stood 
pillars at,equal distances from one another, declaring the 
laws of purity, some in Greek and some in Roman letters, 
that no foreigner should go within that sanctuary.” (Bell. 
Jud., V., 5, 2.) The word in Josephus: rendered “ balus- 
trade” is druphakios, (It is curious that the inscription reads 
truphactos, attesting a faulty pronunciation of the Greek- 
speaking Jews of the time.) As one gazed at that silent 
record, one could not but feel stirred by the thought that our 
Lord’s eyes must often have fallen on that very inscription 
as he entered the courts of the temple. 

A Point or CHRoNoLOGY.—This stone and its inscription 
assist us in another comparatively minor, but not unimpor- 
tant, point of chronology. We know the precise date of this 
slab set up by Herod. Its workmanship, form, and mode of 
dressing and beveling, enable us to specify technically the 
blocks of Herodian work, and to distinguish them from 
those cut at a previous date. We can with some certainty 
infer the date of much of the substruction of the platform as 
probably Solomonic, “Art thau not that Egyptian?” Jose- 
phus (Ant. Jew., XX., 8, 6) states that about this time an 
Egyptian impostor came and drew.a multitude of the com- 
mon people to him, with whom he encamped-on the Monat 
of Olives, when Felix attacked him, slaying four hundred 
and taking two hundred prisoners. But the Egyptian es- 
caped, and took with him many of the sicarii, or hireling 
assassins, here in verse 38 translated “murderers.” These 
bands were the curse of the later years of the Jewish nation, 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


EVIDENCE IN THE ORIENT.—The absurdity of the evidence 
was nothing against the charge with a fanatical Jewish mob. 
Recently I saw equally absurd evidence brought by an 
enraged crowd to support a charge of murder. A boy dis- 
appeared: one man was found who testified to having seen 
the boy near a neighbor’s house. The Jews wanted to injure 
this neighbor for other reasons. He was imprisoned on this 
terrible charge, with only this shred of evidence, and suf- 
fered many things for weeks, even after the boy was proved 
to be alive and well. What the rabbis say with regard to 
“groundless hatred” forms a striking commentary on the 
conduct of the Jews to the Apostle. The first temple was 
destroyed, they say, because of the prevalence of many 
heinous sins, in flagrant violation of the moral law. In the 
case of the second temple, these sins no longer -prevailed. 
Why, then, they ask, was it destroyed? and they reply, be- 
cause of “groundless hatred;” and they proceed to show 
that, therefore, groundless hatred is to be esteemed an offense 
equal in magnitude to all those by reason of which the first 
temple was destroyed. / 

“Ran Down Upon Tuem.”—The highest of all the towers 
of the fortress of Antonia commanded a view of the whole 
temple. , “On the corner where it joined to the cloisters of 
the temple, it had passages down to them both, through which 
the guard (for there always lay in this tower a Roman 
legion) went several ways among the cloisters with their 
arms, on the Jewish festivals, in order to watch the people.” 
Help was at hand for Paul. Through one of the passages 
Josephus here mentions, doubtless, the chief captain and his 
men “ran down” to his rescue. In like manner Turkish 
soldiers are present in force now at festival seasons in Jeru- 
salem. And their task to preserve peace among the various 
sects'calling themselves Christian, in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, and other sacred spots, is hardly easier than 
that of Lysias among the fanatical Jews. So also companies 
of British soldiers are stationed in the sacred cities of India, 
to be ready for any emergency in the seasons of their great 
festivals. 

“The Assasstns.”—After Felix had rid the country of a 
notorious band of robbers, who, under one Eliezar; had 





























ravaged the land for years, “a new sort of robbers” sprang 
up in Jerusalem, “which were called Sicarii,” or Assassins. 
‘Bhey “slew men in the day time in the. midst of the city.” 
Mingling with the multitudes they concealed daggers under 
their garments, with which they stabbed those that were 
their enemies; and when. any fell down dead, the murderers 
became part of those that had indignation against them.” 
A haunting dread possessed every soul. Men suspected every 
one who approached, even their dearest fiends, “ But in the 
midst of their suspicions and guarding of themselves, they 
were slain.” Such was the work of “the Assassins.” 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. To Jenvsatem (Acts 21 : 1-26).—Whither did-Paul go 
from Miletus? What was his course next? Where did he 
remain a week, and what warning did he receive there? 
Whither next? and next? What example of women’s gos- 
pel work did Paul find at Cesarea? What additional warn- 
ing did he receive here? What was his noble response? 
How was he received at Jerusalem? What was he advised 
to do, in order to meet the prejudices of the Jews? 

2. ReconcriiaTion Farts (v. 27).—What sort of Jewish 
rite did Paul agree to observe ?: (Num. 6: 1-21.) When be- 
fore, and why, had the apostle observed a similar rite? (Acts 
(18: 18.) What stand had Paul taken regarding the com- 
pelling of Gentiles to adopt such customs? Why, then, did 
he follow these customs himself? (1 Cor. 9: 19-23.) How 
far should Christians imitate the ways of those who are not 
Christians? What are some of the non-essential points in 
which we may conform to the world and to non-believers? 
How is it that Paul could accomplish his vow in so short a 
time as seven days? (Acts 21 : 24.) What is meant by 
“Asia”? Why is it no reproach against this plan of recon- 
ciliation to say that it failed? Why, possibly, were the Jews 
of Asia more hostile to Paul than those of Jerusalem ? 

3. Bigorry (vs. 28, 29)—What compliment to Paul’s 
activity is found in verse 28? What is bigotry? Why are 
the statements of bigots likely to be exaggerafions? What 
good reasons had the Jews for the honor they paid their 
religion, and the care they took of it? Why should their 
Very: geal for their religion ‘have led them togive Christianity 
afairexamination? Into what part of the temple enclosures 
were Gentiles permitted to enter? (Eph. 2:14.) What was 
the penalty if they were introduced into the more sacred 
parts? What was the reasonableness of this law? ‘Why is 
it wise in modern Christians to throw.open their churches 
freely to everybody? What are some “ middle walls of pay 
tition ” that sometimes wrongfully shut people out from the 
churches ? 

4. VioLEeNcE (vs. 30, 31).—What are some of the attrac- 
tions that will most quickly draw a crowd? What are some 
of the things that should most speedily attract “all thecity”? 
Why was Paul removed from the temple? What doors were 
shut? Why? How many men did the “chief captain” 
command? What was the Greek title of that officer? What 
was his name? (Acts 23: 26.) What was the more accurate 
name of the “band”? Where was it quartered? When 
before had Paul been very near death? (Acts14:19.) What 
comforts had the Apostle in this great peril ? 

5. Prorecrion (vs. 32, 33).—How many men did a centu- 
rion command? Who really saved Paul? Could Paul’s 
assailants fairly be called murderers? Why? Does God 
ever fail to“send help to his children when they need it? 
When, if ever, and why? Where did the soldiers get their 
chains? How was Paul bound? (Acts 12:6.) Who had 
foretold this? (Acts 21: 11.) What had Paul himself 
thought about such an event? (Acts 20:23.) Why, then, 
had he come to Jerusalem? Why was not his action rash 
and suicidal ? 

6. InvestTiGATion (vs. 34-36).—In what other riot re- 
corded in the Acts were men as uncertain? (Acts 19 : 32.) 
Why is an evil popular moyement almost certain to be an 
undisciplined and heedless one? To what castle was Paul 
carried? Where was it? Of what in the gospel story are 
you reminded by the cry “Away with him”? (Luke 23 : 18.) 
After what great men has the evil world hurled this cry? 
With what result? What alone can’“ make away” with a 
man? 

7. Derense (vs. 37-39).—What language did the chief 
captain expect Paul to speak? What does Josephus tell us 
about “ that Egyptian”? about the four thousand murderers? 
How many men did this revolt involve? Where was “the 
wilderness”? What was the result of the rebellion? What 
became of the Egyptian? What is to be said to those who 
class the Christian story with Just such episodes of Jewish 
history as this? Where was Tarsus? Cilicia? Why did 
Paul speak of Tarsus as “no mean city”? How far should 
aman carry city pride? Why is Tarsus now remembered ? 
Por what is any city longest remembered? What immediate 


advantage did Paul wrest from his arrest? What was the 
course of his plea? . What was its purpose? How was it 
received ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1. What trouble did Paul expect to find in Jerusalem? 
2, Who made trouble for him? 3. With what false charge? 
4. How was Paul attacked? 5, How was he rescued? 6, 
Where was he taken? 7. How did he prove that he was not 
cowed by the mob? 8. What lesson is there for us in Paul’s* 
conduct in this time of peril? 
Boston, Mass, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


What a hard time Paul had while he was doing right! 

Beaten, stoned, imprisoned, lied about, hated of men,—even 

good men, and finding the forces of nature hindering his 

progress,—he seemed to fare worse than the average evil- 

doer in his time and region. But it never seemed to ocvur to 

Paul that this was anything to wonder about or to complain 

of; nor did he seem to be for a moment tempted to turn aside 
from the path of plain duty, in the hope of having an easier 
time elsewhere. He kept right on, doing his duty, and tak- 
ing things as they came to him, This was the way to do, and 
herein Paul was an example to us, as in the story which this 
lesson brings before us, 

Paul loved the Jews, and he counted the temple, which was 
their center of worship, a holy place. He came to that tem- 
ple to worship, and to bring others to join in worship there. 
He was pointed at as a heretic, and as a hater of the truth. 
Popular indignation was aroused against him, and he was 
dragged out of the temple, and the doors were shut behind 
him. And when he was outside of the sacred courts, a zealous 
mob set upon him to pound him to death, and, but for the 
Roman guard coming to suppress the mob, he would have 
been killed. He was saved by being manacled and fettered, 
and led off as a prisoner. But this did not disturb him. He 
spoke pleasantly to the commandant of the prison-house, and, 
having won his confidence, asked if he might say a few words 
to the men who were clamoring for his life. What a way to 
meet troubles! Yet it is the only right way. 

If we would do right, we must expect to have a hard time 
of it. The universe is so arranged, with the forces at present 
at work in it, that it is easier to do wrong than to do right. 
The right way is all the way up hill, and the wrong way is 
down hill. It is easier to go down than to go up; and he 
who would go up must struggle constantly. Yet who would 
not rather go up than go down? 





ADDED POINTS. 


Those who have seen us elsewhere and formerly are liable 
to meet us at any time. And the impression that we made 
upon them when they first met us, whether it be a pleasant 
or an unpleasant one, will influence their opinion of us later. 
_If you want to get. rid of a dog, cry, “Mad dog!” The 
crowd will do the rest. . If it is a man, ery, “ Heretic!” 

There is always something in a man’s history that can be 
laid hold of to advantage, if you want to make a case against 
him. 

Soldiers are more merciful than civilians, asa rule. A 
regiment is preferable to a mob at any time. Men who obey 
orders are better than men whose passions sway them utterly. 

A man who has control of himself in an emergency, is 
likely to become master of the situation also. 

A loving spirit will bear down the spirit of hatred, sooner 
or later. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 








PRIMARY GRADUATING EXERCISES. 


The Fourth Baptist Sunday-school of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, believes in publicly noticing the promotion 
of the primary children into the main school. The fol- 
lowing interesting program was carried out recently, as 
prepared by Mrs. Irene L. Pratt, the superintendent of 
the primary department. The children marched into 
the church to reserved seats, on the Sunday evening, 
carrying flowers for decoration ; and recited the Scripture 
passages of “ The Kingdom of Heaven” exercise, some- 
times as a class, sometimes by a single member of the 
class : 

PROGRAM. 
MARCH.—Organ. 
Sincine.—“ When He Cometh.” 
PRAYER.—By the pastor. 
BEATITUDES,—( Responsive). 
Stncinc.—“ I’m the Child of a King.” 
CHILDREN’s Exercise.—“ The Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Psalm 103: 19. 
The kingdom announced—Dan. 2: 44. 

, Foretold by John the Baptist and Jesus. 

To be prayed for—The Lord’s Prayer (chant), 










What it is like— Matt, 13 : 44-46. 
Treasures in heaven—Matt. 6 : 12, 20, 21. 

Its influence—Matt. 13: 33. 

Wonderful growth— Matt. 13 ; 31, 32. 

The end. 

All are welcome— Matt. 22: 2-10. 

How to enter— Matt. 7 : 21. 

What to do— Matt. 18 : 2, 3. 

Children may come— Mark 10 : 13, 14. 

Recitation—“ Jesus and the Children.” 

Who is the king?—Psalm 24. 

Jesus is king—Rev. 17 : 14, 

Jesus is king—Luke 1: 33. 

He will receive his subjects—John 14: 1-4, 

Singing—‘ One Rosy Crown of Love.” 

Eternal life in the kingdom—John 17 : 1-4, 24. 

Solo— There is a Happy Land.” 

A glimpse of the land—Rev. 21: 1-4 and 22-24, 
SoL_o.—* The Home of the Soul.” 
PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS.—By the superintendent. 
Sincine.—“ Crown Him Lord of All.” 
BENEDICTION, 
The superintendent, Mr. Carey Emerson, writes: “ Our 
school averages about two hundred and seventy-five all, 
told, of which the primary department shows an average 
of about ninety. We have never attempted any regular 
grading outside of the primary department. That de- 
partment is worked by Mrs. Pratt, with a high degree of 
success, She divides it into four classes, the first being 
the pupils up to seven; the next two, from seven to 
nine, subdivided into boys and girls; and last, the 
graduating class from nine toten. When the children 
are seven, they graduate without formality into the inter= 
mediate class; when they are nine, they are put without 
formality into the graduating class. Four teachers do 
Mrs. Pratt’s work. We use no printed forms, regularly, 
other than this diploma. We make free use of printer's 
ink occasionally, but run nothing very long, believing 
in change. Most of this printer’s ink work is done in 
connection with the secretary’s work, and in posters 
looking toward enlarging the school. 
“The graduation exercises from the primary depart- 
ment are always excellent in their effect. As every 
scholar in the graduating class has a.part in the exer- 
cises, there is no chance forenvy. The exercises of the 
enclosed program took the place of the regular evening 
church service, the school and the entire congregation 
being invited in the morning to attend. Our house is 
always well filled in the evening, this evening quite a 
little increase being seen, ' 
“TI shall take the three classes which have graduated 
from the primary department the last three years, and form 
an intermediate department. Previously, the graduation 
age was nine; this will give us ages from ten to twelve, 
I shall make my intermediate department age as nearly 
as possible from ten to thirteen. A superintendent will 
be in charge, and some general work will be done, some 
what the same as required in the primary department; 
the scholars to graduate regularly from the intermediate 
into the junior department, which I shall organize after 
the first graduation exercises from the intermediate de- 
partment, probably next spring. The intermediate de- 
partment, as organized, will contain about six classes of 
eight or ten each.” 

The form’ of the diploma, presented by the superin- 

tendent to each graduate from the primary department 
that stood before him on the platform, was as follows: . 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
FOURTH BAPTIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 





SEs GOPIION, BE incensed osccesecs crocs casaheibiie’ 
ten years of age, and able to read the Bible, ard hav- 
ing a good record for deportment, and having learned 
the Beatitudes (Matt. 5 : 3-12), the Ten Command- 
ments (Exod. 20: 3-17), the 23d Psalm, the names of 


CO RII GN io inceete cdeson oscses sorerocestectls is hereby 

| PROMOTED WITH HONORS TO THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADE, 

Supt. Primary Supt. 











ELEMENTARY ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
THE BIBLE. 


There is fairly a place for the drilling of primary 
Sunday-school children in the names and order of the 
books of the Bible, with such elemental teaching of the 
character and relation of the books as the children may 
be able to comprehend. Familiarity with the Bible as 





It must be sought for— Matt, 6: 31,32, <. -. 
/ 


a book has often been the means of familiarizing pupils 
with it aga revelation of Spirit to spirit. Henge many 
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successful Christian parents and successful Sunday-school 
teachers have given this mode of study special attention. 

In one of Miss Bertha F. Vella’s primary exercises, 
published by the Massachusetts State Sunday-school 
Association at Boston, this page shows her blackboard 
method of giving a few facts and figures regarding the 
Bible, the numerals being written on the board as the 
answers are given : 

Teacher.—From what book are our lessons taken ? 

School.—The Bible. 

Teacher.—W hat is the Bible ? 

School,—God’s Holy Word. 

Teacher.—How many Bibles has God given us? 

School,—One. (Write the figure on the board : 1.) 

Teacher.—In how many languages was the Bible written ? 


School.—Three.— Write the figures on the board : - 


Teacher.—In how many different countries was it written ? 


1, 
School,—Six.—Write the figures thus: 3. 

6. 
Teacher.—How long was it in being written ? 


1 
School,—Sixteen hundred years.—Write the large 6: 3 A 
6 


Teacher.—How many inspired men wrote it? 

School,—Thirty-six. 

Teacher.—How many books does it contain ? 

School,—Sixty-six. 

Teacher.—W hy do we study the Bible? 

School,—To learn about God and the right way to live. 

The plan adopted by Mrs. E. L. Miller of Peru, In- 
diana, aims to teach the name, the position, the relative 
fize of the books of the Bible, and the groups to which 
they belong. By this method a drawing is made on a 
large sheat of cardboard or paper, representing an open 
bookcase with shelves. The bookcase for the Old Tes- 
tament, for example, has four shelves, the top shelf con- 
taining the Pentateuch ; the second shelf, the historical 
books; third shelf, the poetical books; fourth shelf, the 
prophetical books. The forms of the books to stand on 
these shelves in the drawing are faintly outlined in lead- 
pencil, and the whole chart is thus designed before its 
use in the class, a due proportion of space being set apart 
to each book or group of books. In the class-room, as 
the books are taught one by one, the form of each is 
brought out by heavier lines made with wax crayons, 
and, as a book is memorized, its initial letter is printed 
upon it. Different colored crayons may be used with 
different groups of books. One or more books may be 
taught each Sunday, the scholars at the same time find- 
ing them in their Bibles, and noting the number of 
chapters in each. 

The Nostrand Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school, Brooklyn, New York, uses quarterly eight-page 
folders, printed by Hunt and Eaton, New York, con- 
taining an order of exercise, the International lessons, 
and “home readings.” On one page of last quarter’s 
leaflet there is a picture of a hand, the initials of the 
books of the Old Testament being given in this order : 

Thumb: Pent. 5. G. . L. N. D. 


. 4. Second finger: Poet. 5, J. P. P. E. ss. 
5. LJ.L. E. 


H. J. A, * J. M. N 
H. Z. HM. Z. M. 

On this quarter’s leaflet, in connection with studies in 
the book of The Acts, the New Testament hand is given, 
like this: 


Hanp. Third finger : Maj. Pro. 
Little finger : Min, Pro. 12, 


Forefinger: Hist.5. M. M. L. J. A. 
Second finger: Pau. Ep. 14. 

Third finger: Gen. Ep. 7. 

Little finger : Pro. 1. 





N. T. 
Hann. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


— 


MODERN GREECE AND GREEKS. 


An interest not merely historical or sentimental at- 
taches itself to the literary activity of the Greeks of to- 
day. In the ecclesiastical, intellectual, and commercial 
life of the Levant and the East, the Greeks are decidedly 
the most energetic force, their only rivals, in certain 
respects, being the Armenians. The extreme conserva- 
tism so characteristic of thé Oriental peoples in general, 
is not a characteristic of the ideas of the modern Greek. 
He is up and doing, and is in close contact with Western 
thought and methods. The leading Greek scholars of 
the day have nearly all attended universities on the 
Continent or in England; and, in turn, their researches 
are watched and appreciated by the savants of the 
western European countries. In fact, the intellectual 
zeal’ of the Hellenes makes them a marked people, 





and speaks for the comparative purity of their de- 
scent from the Greeks of history, and against the 
bypothesis of a strong intermixture with the Slavonic 
races. Occasionally their literary work receives the 
popular appreciation it deserves, as was the case in the 
discovery and publication of the “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles” by Archbishop Bryennios; but, as a rule, it is 
only the specialist that watches the products of Greek 
literature and scholarship; although the Greeks have 
been doing excellent work in utilizing the hitherto buried 
treasures in the libraries of Turkey and the Levant. 

Among the chief instruments to this end have been 
the large number of societies and associations found in 
all the larger Eastern cities having a Greek population, 
especially in the Ottoman Empire, the object of which is 
to advance the interests of Greek literature, culture, and 
scholarship. Of these, the most active has been the 
Syllogos, in Constantinople. This society was organized 
in 1861 by thirty-three influential scholars, physicians, 
merchants, diplomats, and theologians; and it has be- 
come the model for many similar bodies elsewhere. It 
publishes an annual journal, also called Syllogos, which 
contains special studies in all departments. So far, 
twenty volumes have been issued, each of about two 
hundred and fifty pages, and costing about three dollars. 
The bookstore of Otto Keil, in Constantinople, supplies 
the foreign trade. The contents of this excellent series 
are varied in character, most of the matter being new 
material. 

One of the latest and best publications of this society 
is a volume on the “ Remnants of Grecian Antiquity yet 
Surviving among the Greek People” (20 francs), Mr. 
C. E. Zographos, a member of the Syllagos, had offered, 
as is often done by the wealthy Greeks, a prize for the 
best discussion of the theme in question; and this was 
the manuscript which was “crowned.” The author’s 
method consisted in seeking his information from various 
countries in which Greeks reside. The result is an in- 
teresting collection of facts and data for the study of the 
Greece of to-day, in so far as it has not been affected by 
the modern spirit. Long lists of words with archaic 
usage and meanings, are given; popular songs and say- 
ings handed down for centuries are reproduced; and 
also riddles, stories, fables, etc., in large number. Super- 
stitions, practices of witchcraft and sorcery, old prayers, 
curses, and the like, are here collected, some of which 


| throw light on the Christianity and the morality of the 


people. The festive songs, centuries old, but still sung at 
the many festivals of the Greek Church, reflect, as no 
theoretical statements could, the religious thought and 
feeling of the people. 

In this connection should also be mentioned the good 
work done by the Rugsian Palestine Society, which has 
made a specialty of Orthodox works on the history and 
geography of Palestine, having issued thirty-five vol- 
umes of this kind. This society has begun the publica- 
tion in Greek, on a large scale, of a “‘ Collection of Un- 
published and Rare Greek Authors of the Orthodox 
Church of the East.” The first volume has five hundred 
and fifty-seven pages, is published in St. Petersburg, and 
sold by Otto Harvassowitz, Leipzig, at twenty marks. 
The materials here published are chiefly from manu- 
scripts found in the Holy Land, particularly the libra- 
ries of the Saba and the Cross cloisters, and of the 
Patriarchate. The editor, A. P. Keramens, had pre- 
viously done excellent work in this direction. The 
present volume contains twenty-two articles, mostly of 
a biographical and historical character. Five additional 
volumes are to follow. 

Less technical and more popular, yet worthy of close 
perusal, is the volume of P. v. Melingo, Griechenland in 
Unseren Tagen: Studien und Bilder (pp. 223. Wien und 
Leipzig: 1892). The author, himself a Greek, has con- 
fined himself almost entirely to Athens, and somewhat 
hastily identifies the status of that metropolis with the 
condition of Greece in general. His aim is to show 
“that the Greeks of to-day have done about all that in 
justice can be asked of them ;” and he speaks enthusias- 
tically of their intellectual, commercial, and educational 
advance, His chief fault consists in a partial suppres- 
sion of the truth, by ignoring, more or less, the weaknesses 
of Greek character and achievements. 

Among the many Greek periodicals of the day, prob- 
ably none is more valuable than the Ecclesiastike Aletheia, 
of Constantinople, a theological journal which, for origi- 
nal research, probably equals the best of Western Europe. 
One of its most frequent contributors is Professor Gedeon. 

Not to be forgotten in this connection is the Lehrbuch 
der Vergleichenden Confessionskunde, by Professor Dr. 
Kattenbusch, the first and second parts of which treat of 
the Greek Church. Since the researches of Gess, this is 


' 
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the first attempt, made scientifically and on a larger 
scale, to portray the confessional status of the Orthodox 
church of the East, The abundance of new material pul 
lished within the last two decades, especially by the 
Greeks themselves, has made a new investigation of this 


‘problem an easier task. The author has made good use of 


these new sources, and no student of the Church of Greece 
can neglect this book. It does not confine itself to the 
Greek Church proper, but treats also of such historic 
churches as the Coptic, the Abyssinian, the Jacobite, the 
Nestorian, and the Christians of St. Thomas, The pub- 
lisher is Mohr, of Freiburg in Baden, and the price, un- 
bound, is six marks, 

A meritorious work for the historical study of modern 
Greek, and incidentally of modern Greek thought and 
life, is Neohellenica, by Professor Michael Constantinides. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) The character of the 
volume is given in the subtitle: “ An Introduction to 
Modern Greek in the Form of Dialogues, containing Spec- 
imens of the Language from the Third Century B.C. to 
the Present Day.” It is chiefly a collection of material 
for study, the range of selections being exceptionally 
large. 





The Expositor’s Bible draws toward completion. Of 
the series on the Old Testament, we have Numbers, 
Deuteronomy, 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles, half the 
Psalms, the. Song of Solomon, Ezekiel, and the Minor 
Prophets still uncovered, while there have appeared 
three new volumes. That on Joshua is by Dr. W. G. 
Blaikie, of the Free Church of Scotland, who already 
had supplied the commentary on 1 and 2 Samuel, and 
who represents the solid and conservative scholarship of 
his church. In his opening chapter he pays his respects 
to Professor Wellhausen, and ignores the analytic treat- 
ment, which undertakes to resolve the book into its con- 
stituent documents, J., E., and the rest. The practical 
purpose predominates throughout the book, and the les- 
sons drawn from the text are enforced by references to 
existing conditions. Of Rahab, Dr. Blaikie says: ‘“ As 
to her falsehoods, though some have excused lying when 
practiced in order to save life, we do not vindicate her 
on that ground. All falsehood, especially what is spoken 
to those who have g right to trust us, must be offensive 
to the God of truth, and the nearer men get. to the 
divine image, through the growing closeness of their 
divine fellowship, the more do they recoil from it. Rahab 
was yet in the outermost circle of the church, just touch- 
ing the boundary; the more she got to .the center, the 
more would she recoil alike from the foulness and the 
falseness of her early years.” Her conduct “indicated 
one who desired to . . . cast in her lot with the people of 
God. That she was wholly blameless in the way she 
went about this, in favoring the spies against her own 
nation in this underhand way, we will not affirm; but 
we cannot look for a high sense of honor in such a 
woman” (pp. viii, 416). Canon Farrar handles the 
First Book of Kings in a \ess conservative spirit, and in 
keeping with the principles laid down in his History of 
Interpretation. He sees in the book a compilation made 
just before the Exile, distrusts its dates, and finds dis- 
crepancies between it and other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. He labors to reconstruct the historic environ- 
ment of each reign and transaction, as the only means to 
deriving from the story the lesson it is to convey. He 
has his usual faults: profuseness, wordiness, excess of 
quotation, tendency to digression (pp. xii, 503). Pro- 
fessor Walter F. Adeney, of the New (Congregationalist) 
College, London, who treats of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther, is the least known of the three writers, but he 
has produced the best book. In freshness of treatment, 
insight into historical situations, and forceful presen- 
tation of the lessons of the text, he leaves nothing to 
be desired. There is room for difference as to some of 
his conclusions; as, for instance, the moral quality of 
Ezra’s reform in the matter of intermarriage with the 
heathen. But Professor Adeney certainly makes alive 
for us the story of the return. In discussing Esther, he 
has been misled as to Luther’s opinion by a mistranslae 
tion. It was not Esther, but Esdras, that the great man 
classed with the Maccabees, and wished that they did 
not exist. It is Captain Bell’s translation of the Table- 
Talk that is responsible for this misrepresentation, as 
Archdeacon Hare showed in his reply to Sir William 
Hamilton (pp. viii, 404). All three volumes are well 
printed, but badly sewed in binding. (New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


With the exception of the Egyptians, no people on 
the Dark Continent presents the historic interest which 
the Abyssinians can claim. A Semitic people, and the 
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a nation accepted Christianity, the Abys- 
sinians have for centuries stood almost 
alone as a bulwark against the encroach- 
ments of Muhammadanism. For fully 
ten centuries they have carried on the 
struggle for Christianity against Islam. 

An interesting account of this people and 
their Christianity, which is practically a 
stereotyped form of the Greek Christian- 
ity of the fifth century (when the Abys- 
sinian, on account of monophysitism, 
separated from the Catholic Church), is 
given in the recent work of the! deceased 
Jesuit, E. F. A. Miinzenberger, edited by 
Joseph Spillmann, and entitled Abessinien 
tind seine Bedeutung fiir unsere Zeit. The 
author had not been in Abyssinia, but he 
carefully gathered from the best and 
most varied sources the most reliable 
data in regard to the country and the 
people. Although a compiler, he ‘pro- 
duced a work of considerable value. The 
material i is well selected and wisely util- 
ized. Thati in giving the history of mission 
enterprises to rejuvenate the formal and 
petrified Christianity of Abyssinia, he 
should have been partial:to the Catholic 
Fathers, was, of course, natural; yet there 
is also a good word for the Protestant 
gospel messengers. The author repre- 
sents the better type of Roman Catholic 
scholars and writers. (8vo, paper, illus- 
trated and with maps, pp. 161. Freiburg 
im Baden: Herder.) 


An excellent device, making a pam- 
plilet well worth preserving, notwith- 
standing its simplicity, is that of The 
Columbian Almanac for one hundred years, 
—1825 to 1925; consisting of calendars 
of the usual month-and-day order, each 
occupying the top of a page, with blank 
space for memoranda beneath. « As one 
fovks at these mere dates, past and future, 
the mind groups many a thought around 
them. (Oblong 12mo, paper, pp. 105. 
Boston: W. H. Cleaves, 38 Pearl Street. 
Price, 25 cents.) 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s Homer and the Epic 
is a series of chapters in which is pre- 
sented a strong internal and a reasonably 
effective external argument for the con- 
tinuity and unity of composition of the 
Tliad and the Odyssey. Those desiring a 
late and not too diffuse discussion of the 
now venerable problem, will find it in 
Mr. Lang’s sprightly pages. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. xi,424. New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. Price, $2.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Woman and the Higher Education, 
by Anna C. Brackett, is announced by its 
publishers to be “the first in a ‘ Distaff 
Series’ which has been written and edited 
by women, while women have engaged in 
all the processes of making the book, from 
setting the type to designing the cover.” 
This is all very interesting and creditable; 
but thoughtful men and women will re- 
member that the true “emancipation of 
woman” will not have come until people 
cease to mention her achievements as 
exceptional. 


In one department, at least, The Specta- 
tor easily surpasses any of its rival “ high- 
class weeklies” in London and New York; 
namely, in its occasional correspondence, 
which ranges in theme from the habits 
of birds to the profoundest problems in 
religion and sociology. Ina recent num- 
ber the learned Dr. George Grove, doubt- 
Jess the ablest contemporary musical critic, 
presented a concise but convincing refuta- 
tion of the idea that Beethoven was given 
to the melancholy mpod, and showed how 
much of optimism, or even gayety, can be 
found in his great symphonies. 


only one of that class of races which as | 


So many volumes now appear which 
are concerned with book-bindings, book- 
plates, book-collectors, and everything 
save the only thing that makes books at 
all—to wit, valuable contents,—that 
serious readers must beware of tempting 
titles of quasi-literary volumes which 
prove, like Andrew Lang’s The Library, 
to have little to do with literature itself. 
The Publishers’ Weekly says that there 
are now half a dozen books devoted to 
book-plates alone, and that a Parisian 
dealer has begun to issue “a series of 
imaginary book-plates of famous’ per- 
sonages, ancient and modern,” beginning 
with Poe and Brillat Savarin. The spell 
of Poe in France seems unbroken. 


A notion strangely prevalent, in view of 
the ease with which it may be refuted, is 
that Webster’s speeches are prevalently 
artificial, bombastic, or over-Latinized in 
style. In fact, not even Burke was more 
direct and deliberate in his use of words. 
Of course, Webster made constant employ- 
ment of other than Anglo-Saxon deriva- 
tives, but seldom did he speak in strictly 
Johnsonian utterance. The venerable Dr. 
Bartol properly criticises The Critic for 
declaring that artificiality exists in Web- 
ster’s speeches, and writes to that journal 
that such a fault “I do not find in the 
printed page, and did not feel in his voice, 
but rather. a great nature expressed in the 
grand style which has preserved his 
works.” 


The republication of some ‘poems of 
“Oarl Spencer” in the department of 
“Worth Repeating ” has led to inquiries 
respecting their author. Miss Caroline 
Spencer is a resident of Catskill, New 
York, where she lives a very quiet and re- 
tired life, devoted to her flowers and her 
books, while ministering to the world at 
large by her verse. As she is not strong 
in health, she does not go much into so- 
ciety, but is loved warmly by friends “ fit 
though few.” Her poems, it is under- 
stood, never have been collected, but must 
be sought in the pages of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, The Christian Union, The New 
York Evangelist, The Boston Transcript, 
The London Spectator, and other periodi- 
cals, She has not written so much in re- 
cent years as formerly. In view of the 
amount of verse which is a mere echo, yet 
finds its way into books, it is hardly cred- 
itable to our publishers that a writer 
second to few among our women poets 
should not have been thus recognized. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All adwertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 











When weary and languid, use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. When you are weary and 
languid with the heat of summer, and strive 
in vain to keep cool, and your temper also, 
the use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate will 
materially aid you, 
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necessary, obtained ; 
we refer to the @ail Borden le Brand Cou- 
Milk. Sold by and 
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1031 Walnut Street, 


ny subscriber to The Sunday School Times 

can have “Hints on Child-Training” 
Dr. Trumbull sent to him for examination, the 
publishers paying the postage. 
over the book, the subscriber may either retain 
it and remit the price ($1.00), or return it, pay- 
ing only the return postage, which is 12 cents. 
In writing, you may simply say: In ac- 
cordance with your offer, please send me a copy: 
of “ Hints on Child-Training ” 
You will be under no obligation whatever 


by 


After looking 


for examination. 


do not want it. 


Orders for the book on this plan have 
come already from twenty-nine states and ter- 
ritories—and they are still coming. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE ANALYZED. 


By A. Schultze, President of the Moravian Theological Seminary. By mail, 21c, 
To facilitate study of the Bible, every student should have “ hand President Schultze’s 

Of it The Interior, Chicago, has said : ‘ 

ee we ee eccon book the sacred yh fee 

of the several books. An hy wadent a of the ‘Bible fuas fin is y a freq 

book, bis interest being rekindled, and his knowledge freshened and confirmed.” 
“The Bible in a nutshell,” “Bird's-eye view of the Bible,” “ An epitome of the 

Bible,” are some of the expressions made about President Schultze’s Books of the Bible 


tion, have most heartily recommended it as. 
study. 


ONE COPY, POSTPAID, 21 CENTS. FIVE COPIES, POSTP AID, $1.00 
To aid its introduction into Sabbath-schools, I will make a special price for larger lots, 
HARRY 8S. JONES, Lock Box 992, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TQ, MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 
to the extent tg soe ny smaame prams 
ree a _— aes thoroughly 


If You Are « :-_ 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderateoutlay. If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 
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By DR. W. H. DOANE. 
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, wien mab rates include postag 
ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
Gente, 0.0 @ year, or $4.00 for five years, payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of acholess, 
will supplied with as many Oo copies as may be de 
sired, at the followin fae 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The PPR agen beeny Times will be sent to any of the 
in the Universal Postal Union at 
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One copy, one year, 
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‘To ministers and missionaries, 
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TEACHING *© TEACHERS 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 

teacher in Sunday-school wil! feel 


Sis work widened in scope by ~haa this ry 
It is by far the best that has 


ay AE mppeeton ,on this tople.t and 
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e thorough: 
this calls would be an 
able blessing to every school in the “and.” _ 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 bound in cloth, size 7 
x 54 inches. ice, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Much more does anything which en- 


Allcock’s. Porous Plasters do just this. 
man loses half his time because of a lame back. 
has over-strained himself, or has taken cold, and the result “ 


is that he is Aicctaimee to be idle a considerable part of 


Allcock’s 


put right on the back will enable him to work all 
the time, and not only that, but work with a vim and 


success which will accomplish 7 or four times as much. 


ables a man to do twice as much as he has been in the 
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The Blood Covenant. 


By H. Clay Trumbull. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 





One of the primitive rites deserving of more attention than it has yet 
received, as throwing light on many important phases of Bible teaching, is the 
rite of blood-covenanting: a form of mutual covenanting, by which two persons 
enter into the closest, the most enduring, and the most sacred of compacts, 
as friends and brothers, or as more than brothers, through the inter-commingling 
of their blood, by means of its mutual tasting or of its inter-transfusion. 

It was while engaged in the preparation of “‘ Friendship the Master- 
that Dr. Trumbull came upon facts concerning this primitive rite of 
covenanting—between blood-brothers, or blood-friends—which induced him to 
turn aside from his other studies, in order to pursue investigations in this direc- 

“The Blood Covenant” was the result of these investigations. 
The disclosures of this book threw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “ blood,”’ “life,” “life-giving,” 
meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and, incidentally, they 
show how mistaken have been some of the modern popular views of those terms. 

This book is ‘not, strictly speaking, a theological treatise, but it presents 
primitive facts by which theological opinions must be tested. The first edition 
of this work was received with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic. 
new edition contains important additions, as meeting questions raised by emi- 
nent critics in their reviews of the work. 


“ sacrifice,” ‘‘com- 
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A handsome cloth-bound book of 390 pages. Small 8vo. 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1F YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


. THE - BEST - FOOD 
For Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, Conva- 
— » Sree. 0 ee Aged. 
“THE CARE AND | FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Maltlied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE oe. ,BosTon,Mase. 
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Se ties from the scalp. Prevents 















WORTH REPEATING 


SWEET CONTENT. 
[By Thomas Dekker.] 


Art thou poor, yet hast thou ae slumbers ? 
O, sweet content! 

Art thou rich, yet is thy mind porplextd ? 
0, puni ent! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed ? 

To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 
O, sweet content! O sweet, O sweet 

“content ! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labor bears a lovely tace ; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny | 


Canst drink the waters of the crispéd spring ? 
O, sweet content! 
Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sink’st in thine 
own tears? 
O, punishment! 
Then he that patiently want’s burden bears 
No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 
O, sweet content! O sweet, O sweet 
Work ‘content ! 
ork apace, apace, a , apace ; 
Honest 1a bor bears @ ovely face ; : 
Then hey nonny nonay, hey nonny nonny! 





* 
WHAT CRITICS ARE FOR. 


[From “Criticism and Fiction,’*by W. D. Howells.] 


I would have my fellow-critics consider 
what they are really in the world for. It 
is not, apparently, for a great deal, be- 
cause their only excuse for being is "that 
somebody else has been. The critic exists 
because the author first existed. If books 
failed to appear, the critic must disappear, 
like the poor aphis or the lowly caterpillar 
in the absence of vegetation. These in- 
sects may both suppose that they have 
something to do with the creation of vege- 
tation; and the critic may suppose that 
he has something to do with the creation 
of literature, but a very little reasoning 
ought to convince alike aphis, caterpillar, 
and critic that they are mistaken. The 
critic—to drop the others—must perceive 
if he will question himself more caretully, 
that his office i is mainly to ascertain facts 
and traits of literature, not to invent or 
denounce them; to discover principles, 
not to establish them ; to ‘report, not*to 
create. 

It is so much easier to say that you like 
this or dislike that, than to tell why one 
thing is, or where "another thing comes 
from, that many flourishing critics will 
have to go out of business altogether if the 
scientific method comes in; for then the 
critic will have to know something beside 
his own mind, which is often but a nar- 
row field. He will have to know some- 
thing of the laws of that mind, and of its 
generic history. 

The history of all literature shows that 
even with the youngest and weakest au- 
thor criticism is quite powerless against his 
will to do his own work in his own way; 
and if this is the case in the green wood, 
how much more in the dry! It has been 
thought by the sentimentalist, that criti- 
cism, if it cannot cure, can at least kiil; 
and Keats was long alleged i in proof of its 
efficacy in thissort. Butcriticism neither 
cured nor killed Keats, as we all now very 
well know. It wounded, it cruelly hurt 
him, no doubt; and it is always in the 
power of the critic to give pain to the 
author—the meanest critic to the greatest 
author—for noone can help feeling a rude- 
ness. But every literary movement has 
been violently opposed at the start, and 
yet never stayed in the least, or arrested, 
by criticism. Every author has been con- 
demned for his virtues, but in no wise 
changed by it. In the beginning he reads 


the critics; but presently, perceiving that | 


he alone makes or mars himself, and that 
they have no instruction for him, he 
mostly leaves off reading them, though he 
is always glad of their kindness or grieved 
by their harshness when he chances upon 
it. This, I believe, is the general expe- 
rience, modified, of course, by exceptions. 
Then, are we critics of no use in the 
world? Ishould not like to think that, 
though I am not quite ready to define our 
use. More than one sober thinker is in- 
clining at present to suspect that estheti- 
cally or specifically we are of no use, and 
that we are only useful historically; that 
we may register laws, but not enact them. 
I am not quite prepared to admit that 
esthetic criticism is useless; though in 
view of its futility in any given instance 
it is hard to deny that it is so. It cer- 
. | tainly seems as useless against a book that 
strikes the popular fancy, and prospers on 
in spite of condemnation by the best crit- 




























































ics, as it is against a book which does not 
generally please, and which uo critical 
tavor can make acceptable. This isso com- 
mon a phenomenon, that I wonder it has 
never hithertosuggested to criticism thatits 
point of view was altogether mistaken, and 
that it was really necessary to judge books 
not as dead things, but as living things— 
things which have an influence and a 
power irrespective of beauty and wisdom, 
and merely as expressions of actuality in 
thought and feeling. Perhaps criticism 
has a cumulative and final effect ; per 

it does some good we do not know of. It 
apparently does not affect the author 
directly, but it may reach him through 
the reader. It may, in some cases, enlarge 
or diminish his audience for a while, until 
he has thoroughly measured and tested his 
own powers. If criticism is to affect liter- 
ature at all, it must be through the writers 
who have newly left the starting-point, 
and are reasonably uncertain of the race 
not with those who have won it again an 
again in their own way. I doubt if it can 
do more than that; but if it can do that, 
I will admit that it may be the toad of ad- 
versity, ugly and venomous, from whose 
unpleasant brow he is to snatch the pre- 
cious jewel of lasting fame. 

I employ this figurein all humility, and 
I cqnjure our fraternity to ask themselves, 
without rancor or offense, whether I am 
right or not. In this quest let us get to- 
gether all the modesty and candor and 
impartiality wecan; for if we should hap- 

n to discover a good reason for continu- 
ing to exist, these qualities will be of more 
use to us than any others in examining 
the work of people who really produce 
something. ... 

Canon Farrar’s opinions of literary 
criticism are very much to my liking; 
perhaps because when I read them I 
found them so like my own, already deliv- 
ered in print. He tells the critics that 
“they are in no sense the legislators of 
literature, barely even its judges and po- 
lice;” and he reminds them of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s saying that “a bad critic is probably 
the most mischievous person in the 
world,” though a sense of their rela- 
tive proportion to the whole of life would 
perhaps acquit the worst among them of 
this extreme of culpability. A critic 
istas bada thing as can be; but, after all, 
his mischief does nog carry very far. 
Otherwise it would be mainly the conven- 
tional books, and not the original books, 
which would survive; for the censor:-who 
imagines himself a lawgiver, can give 
law only to the imitative, and never to the 
creative mind. Criticism has eondemned 
whatever was, from time to time, fresh and 
vital in literature ; it has always fought the 
new good thing in behalf of the old good 
thing; it has invariably fostered and en- 
couraged the tame, the trite, the negative. 
Yet, upon the whole, it is the native, the 
novel, the itive, that has-survived in 
literature. Whereas, if bad criticism were 
the most mischievous thing in the world, 
in the full implication of the words, it must 
have been the tame, the trite, the negative, 
that survived. 

Bad criticism is mischievous enough, 
however; and I think that much if not 
most current criticism as practiced among 
the English and Americans is bad, is 
falsely principled, and is conditioned in 
evil. It is falsely principled because it is 
unprincipled, or without principles; and 
it is conditioned in evil because it is 
almost wholly anonymous, At the best 
its opinions are not conclusions from cer- 
tain easily verifiable principles, but are 
effects from the worship of certain models. 
They are in so far quite worthless, for it 
is the very nature of things that the origi- 
nal‘ mind cannot conform to models; it 
has its norm within itself; it can work 
only in its own way, and by its self-given 
laws. Criticism does not inquire whether 
a work is true to life, but tacitly or ex- 
plicitly compares it with models, and tests 
it by them. If literary art traveled by 
any such road as criticism would have it 
go, it would travel in a vicious circle, and 
would arrive only at the point of departure. 
Yet this is the course that criticism must 
always prescribe when it attempts to give 
laws. ing itself artificial it cannot con- 
ceive of the original except as the abnor- 
mal, It must altogether reconceive its 
office before it can be of use to literature. 
It must reduce this to the business of ob- 
serving, recording, and comparing; to 
analyzing the material before it. and then 
synthetizing its impressions, Even then, 
it ig not too much to say that literature as 
an art could get on perfectly well without 






plays, essays, would be written 
tr were no such thing as criticism io 
the literary world, and no more bad 


ones. 

But it will be long before criticism 
ceases to imagine itself a controlling force, 
to give itself airs of sovereignty, and to 
issue decrees. As it exists it is mostly a 
mischief, though not the greatest mis- 
chief; but it may be greatly ameliorated 
in character and softened in manner by 
the total abolition uf anonymity. 

I think it would be safe to say that in 
no other relation of life is so much bru- 
tality permitted by civilized society as in 
the criticism of literature and the arts. 
Canon Farrar is quite right in reproach- 
ing literary criticism with the uncandor 
of judging an author without reference to 
his aims; with pursuing certain writers 





The New Cinderella. 


The ugly step-mother and two sisters tall 
* ad gone in their coach to the young prince’ 
ust 


e the old story well-known to us ail. 
y And left little Cindy alone in 
0 WONAAY the ashes, 
while her sisters were off making mashes, 


































































To mourn 
In pink muslin gowns, and blue satin sashes. 


“Ere go to the ball, serub all the doors, 
Scrub all the windows, scrub all the floors.” 
This, their command when poor Cindy implores. 


But her -mother said: “Come Cin 
If an A the ball, take GOLD D 


ear, bustie! 
and hustie, 
Don’t sit there and cry without moving a muscie!" 
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— In less than an hour her hard task was done. 
In plue silk, ahd diamonds that shone like the sun, 
Shé danced at the ball,.and the prince’s heart won. 
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from spite and prejudice, and mere habit; If you'd get through your work, and go out to play, 
with misrepresenting a book by quoting a Pay o poceaee o _— Dust, 


phrase or passage apart from the context; 
with magnifying misprints and careless 
expressions into important fablts; with 
abusing an author. for his opinions; with 
base and personal motives. Every writer 
of experience knows that certain critical 
journals will condemn his: work without 
regard to its quality, even if it has never 
been his fortune to learn, as one author 
did from a repentant reviewer, that in a 
journal pretending to literary taste, his 
books were given out for review'with the 
caution, ‘‘ Remember that the Clarion is 
opposed to Soandso’s books.” Any author 
is in luck if he escapes without personal 
abuse; contempt and impertinence as an 
author no one will escape. 

The final conclusion appears to be that 
the man, or even the a lady, who is 
given a gun, and told to shoot at some 
passer from behind a hedge, is placed in 
circumstances of temptation almost too 
strong for human nature. 
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GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


Is the best cleaner known—a scientific combination that gets away with 
dirt on sight and which sells at half the price of “the other kinds.” Try 1t. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, ; 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreai, 
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Will be quick to appreciate such a book as 
«The Divine Order of Human Society,” 
By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 

The author discusses with rare insight and 
power the questions of the Famtly, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church, in 
the light of Scripture and of modern 
thought. The words of a keen Christian 
scholar on these themes of universal in- 
terest, are sure to be helpful and suggestive, 


Cloth, gilttop. 274 pages(5%4 X7% inches). Price,$1.09, 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EEPS Leather twice as 
soft and long—Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oi) Company, Rochester, N. Y. 























on Rootbeer. I know the difference between Hires’ and the other 


kinds, and I want Hires.’ ” 


HIRES’ Rootbeer 


is the only Rootbeer made of pure herbs, roots, barks and berries. 

Chemicals do not enter into its make up, It is the only root- 

beer that has ever been imitated. It is the only rootbeer 

that the people have endorsed, and consequently 
the only rootbeer to accept. 


A 25 Cent Package makes Five Gallons. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., 











it, Just as many good novels, poems. 
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COPYRIGHT 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of ScouringSoap. Try it in your 


next house cleaning. 
Evena can secure chea; fort and 
ded bones p comfort and easy 


e cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
vestment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
it wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 

scouring, for which purposes it has no equal. 
* Dirt defies the King,” but it abdicates wherever 
— makes its appearance and quickly, too. ed 





Mr. J. my Van Fleet fa n0 longer 


NOTICE. secretary of the Temperance 


Encampment of Chicago, and he is in no way con- 
nected with the concern. Write now to us, and we 
wil) accommodate you in cool, comfortable, and 
aoe quarters + our World’s Fair Tents.’ Get 
ars from us free. 
THE WORLD’S FAIR 
Temperance Encampment Ass'n, 
S7th Street and Indiana Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


WORLD'S FAIR ROOMS. — 


Strictly first-class accommodations 50 cents to $1.50 a 
ivate homes near the Fair Grounds our 


: select 
specialty deni for prospectan.. Wonti"e Fain Ac 
AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


S06 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Sr ae 























EDUCATIONAL. 


pues Coll Revere, Mass. 
Por Cuciatian Hua Endeavors, etc. 





U of Boston. 
for catalogue. 
1350 Pine Bt. 

Day School for 
n 184s, Opens Sept. 28. 


1EL ” SOARS LEO ecmeet ana 
“WOQDFIE , pice Logan, Ph 


m.-» “Princinal, ” Logan, P’ nl 











Leading Southern Institution. 
ASH VILLE, TENN.,COLLEWE for young ladies. 
3 balldings: 4 officers ; ag ils. Art, music, 
v. Gores W Rice, D. D., Pres. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


a Ouest opel. boarding. and day school will open in 
u 
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Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 





Friendship the Master-Passion. 
A book on the nature and history of friend- 


ship, ‘and its as a force in the world. 
413 pages (7x 944 inches), richly bound in cloth 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. 
tr Knightly Soldier. 

of M Henry Ward Cam 
Now aL ot edition. ea pases (rs 
inches), illustrated, 


This is the ae of an exceptionally fine 


a of 
gg iy the book for wide-awake young 
r Sunday - —— libraries and for 

yous men’s. 


A Model Sipertotendint. 


' Asketch of the life and work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Commit- 
tee. Itisano lesson, showing how a good 

superintenden ss did his work. Bound 





in cloth, with a fine steel portrait of Mr, Haven. 
188 pages (544734 inches). Price, $1.00. 
Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 
‘The Sunday-School: Its n, Mission, 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. e Lyman 
o- —- My at a ae | School for 
pages, 54x nches., 
bound in cloth. Pics e so, 4 
Teaching and Teachers. 
A book of 390 inches), bound 
> cloth. Price ct ce 9% 4 lay the he popu 
hand-book on Sunday-schoo! 
Hints on Child-Training. 
A series of thirty articles on the nature and 


scope and met of the wise training of chil- 
dren. 311 pages (544x734 inches). Price, $1.00. 


The Blood Covenant. 


An examination of a primitive rite, and its 
bearings on Scripture. This is not, strictly 
apeakine, a theological treatise, but it presents 
=, facts by which theological opinions 

tested. A 
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Hat =e _— of 390 pages (5354x is —— 38 pages (534734 inches). 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
‘ JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kadesh-barnea. 


Theimportance and probable ai 
barnea, with astory of a hunt fort “eluding 
studies of the route of the exod 
southern boundary of the Holy _ 

The book has rare valueand fascination for 
biblical students, and for the unlearned Bible 
reader. It is also an attractive story of ad- 
venture quite out of the usual experience of 
travelers, even in the desert of theWanderings. 

478 (7% x9 inches). Two ry and 
four -~page illustrations. Price, 


Principles and Practice. 


A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
vanne —— in itself. 
in the realm of character and 

of qonaust, ¢ eal with fundamental principles 
a their z application to the book. (eas03 inches}, 

e. (4X nches), 
tastefully bound pens fe clom, cloth, yp yi Be 
box. ce, $2.50 a set, or ‘fifty cents a AD. 
for less than @ set. 


Two Northfield Sermons. 

1. Moral Color-Blindness. 

2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success, 

These sermons.were delivered before the 

conferences of college stndents at Northfield. 
Their practical lessons bear directly on present 
duty, ond are an incitement to high endeavor 
in manly livi In one volume of 53 pages 
(54%4Xx7% inches}. Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 
Important facts in recent Assyrian 
orien ore here brought to bear upon the Book 
oe Jonah. The book can be read to advan 
all who are interested in the truth of 
Bivle story, ag Pi pe illustrations (xX 


7% inches), 
The Ten Sieceusidiiess a Covenant 
of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in 
the light of Oriental methods of voy ae and 


discoy- 
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Franklin Col 


. New Athens, O. Board. and 
books, $2 per w: x iben, 


Cata, free. W. A. Williams, 


ie to the M,. V. Institute, Mystic, 
red; both sexes; special work. 
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ASHLEY HALL. Tho 4 norough Dre _ eetar col 
188 


HITTEMORE, Montvale, Mass. 


ISHOPTHORPE, a boarding and day school 
for young ladies and girls. Prepares for college, 
full academic course. Twenty-sixth year. 

F. I, Wasi, Principal, South iehem, Pa, 


BRLINGTON SEM ts for br youn jaties, 


Idings, 
—.? aeee. 


mguages, int- 
ing, etc. $180 a year. Catalogues. R. Darlington, Ph.D. 


BETHEL MILITARY ACADEMY, VA. 


gt academies, universities, 
pie a BA address 
Major R. A. ‘Sciestan Bethel Academy P. 0. 


Alfred Center, Alie- 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY, Jihriscni ty. 
departments ; co-edu ot easant location. 
Aitivnde, 1800 feet. nses moderate. Opens 
tember 5. ABTHUR E. Malin, President. 


THE. CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


And HUDSON VER INSTITUTE 
For es and Girls, aa open res, ad 40th year Sep- 


mber 18. For cat dress 
Rev. A. x FLack, A.M., t, "Claverack, N.Y. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, “WILEEANAM, 


Both sexes. Nine courses. Specialists in classics, 
satarged endowment insures supe- 
yearopens 


address 
M. R. HALL, Principal. 


HOLLINS INSTITUTE for Se Koons Ladies. 
Soa 
WELLS COLLEGE ‘thona’s-y: 


healthful. New Sou baliding wiih monere modern Ant 
Session begins September 20, 1893. Send for catalogue. 
E. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 27. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 












































CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





CHURCH at tie 
pe PULPIT sont tt 


“eating Co. ats. furnished. 












On E. 16th St., 
(., , York. 
= and LODGE 
<=. } aaa coomor to Baxnin C. C. Swan, 
South Second Street. Phila., Pa. 
Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 


S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 











New York October 3. mbers [imited. Summer ad- 
dress, Thos. A. Humason, Ph. D., New Britain, Conn. A FOR SUNDAY: ‘SC OL 

the leading Youn INERS | eo kes ae 

“senses = st. Th “ontario. v4 nds, Ze. Send =F 

omas, On 
ae Seon 200 students ; 20t . | a a n.d 
0 pp. itins. catal neipal AUSTIN, A.M., B.D. FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
BROS., Baitimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


$500, school 
wont iarty Media (Fan, ACADEMY. 
English, College Preparatory. Electric light, 
ete steam heat, § moasium and swimm 
Teachers recent college graduates. cutee 
RTLIDeR, A.M. ( Harvard graduate), Principa 


RISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
MISS yy) School for airls reopens Septem- 
ber 20. College preparation. Resident native French 
and German teachers. Special advantages in music 
andart. Terms for = + ete $700 per year. 
Circulars sent on application. 


~~ ACADEMY, Hamilton, N. ¥. 

S Hespesohery school for boys. Its 20th year, be- 

able fentares 14, 1893, will be marked by new ana 
Special a ready 


tal Vere be. AY 
Seer CHARLES Ss ef THUR! RB M., Principal. 
The twenty-fourth semi-annual training-class of the 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 


will open the first Monday in September, 1893. Tui- 
tion free. For full particulars, address the Curcago 
Free KINDERGARTEN AssocrIaTION, Armour Insti- 
tute, Armour Avenue and 334 Street, Chicago, Il. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. 
Se 


, TOoms on eutfe. Bork eae 


ABEWONO MBE: A: 8 A So 


























é. Corner, Jn., Sec’, 
PETRONT MICH. 
i = Bove. 


A.B. &E.L.: 
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27 SUDBURY ST., 
m, Mass. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 





ane 





Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 


upon application. 
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12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The International 
Lessons with notes 
by askilled lesson- 
help writer. 


This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 
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aoth Year |) ThomasMayPeirte, M.A.,Ph.D 


Principal and Founder. 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. | 


Anthetmhentenn te 
Wasiness life. ein 


Be ye thousand three hundred 
and sixty-five (1365) students 
e last 


Over seven hundred (700) suce 
cessfully assisted to positions. 


Day and Evening 


Sessions... 


University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects related to the 
business bi delivered 
throughout the academic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 

— blanks on appli- 


eat and Winter term begins 
Monday, September 4, 1893. : 

Call or send for Annua! and 
Graduating Exercises, contain- 
ing the charming address of 
management. || —. Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, LL.D. 


= |p NOT STAMMER.” 


ice Postmaster-Gen. JOHN WANAMAKER, 
To ue =. 8. JOHNSTON, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Dear Sir: I never saw worse stammerers than some 
of those you brought to me, and the cures wrought 
were rapid and truly wonderful. 
Refer also to Geo. W. Childs, prop, Phila. Public Ledger 
Send for 5 page pamphiet to E. 8. Johnston's 
Institute, 1033 spring en St., Phila., Pa. 











POSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE. and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 


Choicest Tailorings and Furnishings. 


ea specialties in juvenile wear. Fine neck- 
underwear, ; nesiige hirts, and 4 all other dress 
Setaiia. Moderate prices for best qualities, 
—JACOB REED’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, 916, 918, 920, 922 Chestnut Street. 
Samples and prices upon application. 


O'’NEILLS, 


= Avonme, 20th to 2 w York. 


lat Street, ©. 
ay te oe dealersion Dry Goods. Millinery, 
nited States. Send for samplesand prices. 

















KEEP COPIES OF YOUR LETTERS. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Are sold by all leading stationers. 
Prices, $1 and $1.30. No press required. 








In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 





‘The Sunday ‘School Times intends to admit only etree 
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are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they 
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of parvy not having good commercial credit be inaivervatiy inserted 














